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is Endless 
R fracas aes know, is a thing we have to conquer 
afresh for ourselves, every day, like love; and we are 
always | osing freedom, just as we are always losing 
love, because, after each victory, we think we can now settle 
down and enjoy it without further struggle. . . . The battle 
for freedom is never done, and the field never quiet.” 


HENRY W. NEVINSON: Essays in Freedom. 
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Start the New Year with a 


Properly Equipped School - 


These articles are ali desirable and give good returns on their cost, 


Rubber Stamp Outfit—No. 716. Complete set 
with 84 inch letiers, figures, etc.... .$4.25 
Pencil Sharpener—Saves pencils and time. 
Chicago Giant... 2.2.66... 
Regularsize ...... 
First Aid Kit— Very co 
Thermometer——50c, 85c and. 
‘Duplicator—-Very useful for exams., tests, 
Cie: f0SIe inches os Ss as 6425 
9xi1%% imches (2 surtaces) 7.25 
9x14 inches (2. surfaces) 


Sweeping Compound— 50: Ibs 
100 Ibs: 
Plasticine—-Ail colors, per Ib 
Dictionary—W ebster’s New International, 
the best . $19.00 
School Clock—-Thoroughly reliable .:.$12.85 
Paper Cutter—— 5 inch 


7 se 

10 4 4 

i a 
Report Cards—Per hundred 
Report Books—Per hundred 


Save money on your Supplies, Pencils, Exam. Cap., etc. 
Note carefully prices quoted in New Catalogue No. 16 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Trudel Fur Manufacturing 
Limited 


10023 102nd Avenue, EDMONTON, Canada 


FURS 
REPAIRED 


OLDEST 
FURRIERS 
IN THE WEST 


AND STORED 


Furs and the Famous 
Rugs and Mats 


Manufacturers of Fine 
Buffalo Coats, Robes, 


SEE TRUDEL, “THE BUFFALO KING” 


We invite Inspection of our New Shops 
The latest in equipment and decoration. 


Soft distilled water. used throughout 
and barber shops 


beauty 


ALL PERMANENTS FROM $7.50 


Coughlin’s 
THE CAPITOL BEAUTY PARLORS 


10132 Jasper Avenue 
EDMONTON 


Alberta’s Largest School 
Suppiy House 


Calgary, Alka. 





Velvet Ice Cream 
in BRICKS, BULK, DIXIES 


Delightful for all Social Events 
Serve it and yoru please all 
Special designs made to order 


Visitors. welcome to our new plant 
2 to 4 pm, 


For appointments "Phone 24424 
THE 


E.C.D. Company 


. LIMITED 
| EDMONTON 
. 
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Cearhers of the Chree Prairie Provinces Mert at Regina 


Canadian Teachers’ Federation Calls Session to 
Discuss Economic Problems 


EPRESENTATIVES of teachers’ organizations 

in three prairie provinces were present at a 
meeting called under the auspices of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, in the Hotel Champlain, 
Regina, on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 30th 
and 31st, when problems arising out of the present 
economic distress were aired and discussed. 


J. W. Barnett, of Edmonton, President of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, presided as chair- 
man. 


Attend Sessions 


Representatives of the school teachers’ organ- 
izations who attended the conference, included 
J. W. Barnett, President of the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation, Edmonton; M. J. Coldwell, Sec- 
retary of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
Regina; R. D. Webb, President of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance, Calgary; C. O. Hicks, Vice- 
President, Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Edmonton; 
A. E. Hearne, President of the Manitoba Teachers’ 
Federation, Winnipeg; E. K. Marshall, Secretary 
of the Manitoba ‘Teachers’ Federation, Winnipeg ; 
O. L. Latam, President of the Saskatchewan Teach- 
ers’ Alliance, Regina; J. R. McKay, Vice-President, 
and A. E. Cooke, Secretary, Battleford. 


Manitoba 


The economic situation as it affects the teach- 
ing profession in Manitoba was outlined by E. K. 
Marshall, who emphasized the fact that the Man- 
itoba government had guaranteed expenditures of 
school boards which, under difficult conditions, 
were unable to finance the operation and building 
of schools. 

Mr. Marshall discussed the activities of the 
Manitoba Teachers’ Federation in connection with 
the financial difficulties encountered in certain 
school districts. He showed that trustees and 
teachers in Manitoba had agreed that salary re- 
ductions were not warranted. To date, only 73 
teachers out of 4,200 in Manitoba had received 
small reductions in salary, Mr. Marshall said, and 
of these the majority had volunteered reductions 
under special difficulties. 


Minimum Wage Kept Up 


“No schools have been closed and the govern- 
ment and school boards are co-operating in an 


effort to ensure that no grade teachers receive less 
than $75 per month,” stated Mr. Marshall, who 
pointed out that the Manitoba government policy 
was to prevent the closing of schools on account 
of financial stringency. 

J. W. Barnett poinied out, in the course of the 
morning discussion, that the Alberta School Act 
provided a statutory minimum for all teachers of 
$840 per annum. 

The method of appointment of advisory boards 
was also discussed. In Manitoba, the advisory 
board consisted of twelve members, it was stated, - 
and of these, eight were appointed by the lieuten- 
ant-governor in council, two of whom were rural 
school trustees, two Roman Catholics, three teach- 
ers, including one high school teacher, who by 
custom were elected by the Teachers’ Federation. 
It was pointed out that the remaining members 
were citizens nominated by members of the advis- 
ory board. 

The board also controlled the prescribing of 
textbooks, the curriculum and regulations for all 
schools, including Normal schools; it also con- 
trolled Normal school entrance and certification of 
teachers. 

The matter of certification of teachers was dis- 
cussed thoroughly and conditions were found to be 
somewhat similar in the three provinces, except 
that in Manitoba, a smaller number of students 
relatively, was allowed to enter Normal schools. 

It was agreed that entrance to Normal school 
should be made more stringent, particularly in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Marshall further stated that school boards 
which were not making proper attempts to operate 
their schools or were treating their teachers unfairly, 
‘were in some instances replaced by an official trustee. 


At the Tuesday morning session, Saskatchewan 
delegates retired to attend a conference with 
Premier Anderson, as representatives of the Sas- 
katchewan Teachers’ Alliance, 


Saskatchewan 

In presenting the unemployment situation 
among teachers in Saskatchewan, and the econom- 
ic conditions as applied to the teaching profession 
in the province, A. E. Cooke pointed out that there 
were about 4,900 schools in the province, with 
8,200 teachers, of whom 1,000 were married wom- 
en. He estimated that there were about 400 un- 
employed teachers at the present time. 
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In some districts, economic conditions had 
made it difficult to operate schools, but these were 
comparatively few in number, Mr. Cooke said. The 
matter had been taken up with the government, 
he reported, and arrangements had been made 
between the government and the Saskatchewan 
Teachers’ Alliance for the calling of district meet- 
ings of municipalities, department and teachers in 
such districts, with a view to mutual arrangements 
being made to secure operation of schools. 

Wherever these meetings had been held, he 
said, they had been successful. Inspectors had 
been instructed to report schools not opening, and 
the department had promised to endeavor to 
secure their operation. 

As in Alberta, Mr. Cooke said that grants were 
being paid immediately and where salaries of 
teachers were in arrears, teachers were being noti- 
fied as to the date of payment of the grant. 


Alberta 

R. D. Webb, President of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance, Calgary, outlined the unemployment 
and financial situation in Alberta. The Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance had advertised in October, he 
stated, with a view to registration of unemployed 
teachers, with the result that some 400 had reg- 
istered. , 

A delegation had met Premier Brownlee, he 
reported, and suggested that the unemployment 
fund of the Federal Government might be used to 
assist unemployed teachers, and that interim cer- 
tificates which had not been made permanent for 
cause, should not be further extended. 


Co-ordinate Work 


At this meeting, Premier Brownlee had inti- 
mated that the government grant for unemploy- 
ment had been made for a specific purpose and 
could not be used for any other. Subsequent state- 
ments issued by Premier Brownlee had intimated 
that the government proposed to. co-ordinate the 
work of the municipality and education depart- 
ment in an effort to keep Alberta schools open, 
according to Mr. Webb. 

School grants would be paid to schools in De- 
cember in advance of the half-yearly returns, so 
that the district in question could open its school 
in January. Instructions were also given to inspect- 
ors to report any schools closing so that the gov- 
ernment could take steps to keep them open, Mr. 
Webb reported. 


Special officers were appointed to call confer- 
ences in affected districts. The Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance had also suggested that the entrance to 
Normal schools be restricted and that an estimate 
of teacher requirements for schools should govern 
the number of students enrolled. 


FIND FEW SCHOOLS CLOSED DUE TO 
FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 


Analysis of Economic Situation 


An analysis of the economic situation in the 
prairie provinces as affecting education has re- 
vealed the fact that few schools are closing on 
account of financial difficulties, according to a 
statement drawn up by representatives of teachers’ 
organizations of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 
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Have Solved Problem 


The analysis made has revealed the facts 
further that school board and teachers’ organiza- 
tions in the three prairie provinces have been able 
to formulate a satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem of carrying on school services much as usual, 
and that the departments of education have as- 
sisted and encouraged the various districts where 
temporary measures were necessary to maintain 
full-time educational facilities. 


The analysis showed that the difficulties of the 
present situation had been augmented by an over- 
supply of teachers occasioned by the accumulative 
effect of issuing more certificates than have been 
necessary to meet the usual requirements of the 
service and by the temporary return of a number 
of ex-teachers into the system, disturbing the bal- 
ance between supply and demand. 


Safeguard Profession 


It was also discovered that there was in these 
provinces a very evident desire on the part of 
boards and educational authorities to do all pos- 
sible to safeguard the status and integrity of the 
profession, recognizing that the most important fac- 
tor in any sound system of education was the teacher. 

A spirit of co-operation on the part of school 
boards, departments of education and teachers’ 
organizations generally throughout the western 
provinces had been noted also as a result of the 
survey. 

Discoveries as a result of the survey were 
listed in the form of a resolution proposed by E. K. 
Marshall, Manitoba, seconded by C. O. Hicks, 
Alberta, and carried unanimously. 

Seek Representation 


A second resolution brought before the rep- 
resentatives proposed that all organizations affili- 
ated with the Canadian Teachers’ Federation take 
steps immediately to secure statutory representa- 
tion upon all boards set up by the various provin- 
cial departments of education. Government bodies 
dealing with educational affairs, in mind wheui dis- 
cussion took place, ‘ncluded the Council of Edu- 
cation and various committees of the government 
department in charge of determining educational 
policies and prescribing courses of study. The 
resolution was proposed by A. E. Cooke, Battle- 
ford, was seconded by A. E. Hearn, Winnipeg, and 
carried unanimously. 

This resolution arose out of the consideration 
that the educational welfare of Canada, in the 


opinion of the delegates assembled, required the 


most expert advice to be at the disposal of govern- 
ments and that provincial teachers’ organizations 
affiliated with the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
were the only bodies able to transmit the consid- 
ered opinion of those actually engaged in the edu- 
cation of the child. 

The President reported upon a case of dismis- 
sal which was appealed from the Appeal Court 
of the province of Alberta to the Supreme Court 
of Canada. He outlined the provisions of the Al- 
berta teacher’s contract and read two eminent 
opinions on the judgment, both of which empha- 
sized the importance of the effect of this judgment 
upon tenure conditions throughout the Dominion. 

According to Mr. Barnett, apparently, reasons 
for dismissal in the opinion of the judge of the 
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Supreme Court must be adequate reasons which 
would be subject to court action in review. 

The matter of publicity was discussed, and it 
was decided to leave this matter to E. K. Marshall. 


Remedies for Unemployment, Etc. 


Recommendations which propose the limiting of 
entrance into Normal schools were contained in a 
resolution passed at a concluding session Wednesday. 


The resolution adopted unanimously, proposed a 
lengthened period of training in Normal schools for 
teachers; a minimum age of 18 to be established ‘for 
entrance; a minimum requirement of Grade XII; a 
thorough medical examination to be required for all 
applicants; that the number of teachers enrolled be 
in relation to the estimated requirements of 
schools in the province, and that the teachers’ cer- 
tificates should lapse after a period of five years 
when the teacher has ceased to teach. 


Such certificates may be renewed after a proper 
review by a competent authority, the resolution 
further provided. The resolution will be submitted 
to provincial educational bodies and finally will be 
presented to the Federal department of education 
for consideration. 


Teachers’ Agreements 


A second resolution endorsed by the conference 
advocated that greater facilities should be provided 
in the prescribed form of agreement between the 
school board and teacher of different departments 
of education for the teacher to have a hearing by 
that board before any steps were taken to terminate 
such an agreement.—The Leader-Post, Regina. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


Teachers and students will be interested to learn of the 
publication of “The Little Oxford Dictionary,” the youngest 
member of a great and well-known family, issued by the 
Oxford University Press, Toronto. 

Like its predecessors, The Concise Oxford Dictionary and 
The Pocket Oxford Dictionary, it is based upon the authority 
of the great ten-volume Oxford English Dictionary. It de- 
fines 29,000 words, contains 626 pages, measures 5% by 3% 
inches with a thickness of not more than %4 of an inch, and 
costs 50 cents. It is rich in new words and phrases, and 
defines many thousands of words which are not ordinarily 
found in a dictionary of its size and price. 

The Little Oxford Dictionary is unquestionably the finest 
working dictionary of the English language at present avail- 
able. Because of its authority, its compactness, and its low 
price it is ideally adapted to pupils’ use in public and second- 
ary schools and junior colleges. 


Stems of Juterest 





RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted By the Peace River Teachers’ Convention 
November 7th, 1930 


1. Whereas, the pupils in elementary schools are not 
receiving guidance or instruction along voca- 
tional lines, and 

Whereas, the choice of units in a High School 
course depends somewhat on the vocation which 
the student has chosen, 

Be It Therefore Resolved, that the study of 
vocations and their nature be included in Grades 
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V, VI, VII and VIII Citizenship, and that the De- 
partment authorize and assist the teachers by 
pamphilet-readings, and other aids to conduct 
this necessary phase of citizenship training. 


2. Whereas, since the suspension of the Library 
Grant, library facilities in schools have been 
generally unsatisfactory, 

Be It Therefore Resolved, that the Depart- 
ment of Education enter into an agreement with 
the Department of Extension of the University of 
Alberta, or form a similar organization within the 
Department, whereby the stocking of Rural 
School Libraries, and the exchange of such 
stock at regular intervals, be provided for in 
order that suitable reference books for teachers, 
and fiction and non-fiction books for the com- 
munity may be made available. 


3. That Whereas, widespread dissatisfaction on 
behalf of both pupils and teachers has been ex- 
pressed with Wallace’s History of England and 
Canada, prescribed by the Department for Grades 
VII and VIII. 

Be It Resolved, that the Department of Edu- 
cation endéavor to replace this text by a more 
suitable one. 


(Copies of the above to be sent to the Teachers’ 
Alliance, and the Department of Education.) 


Lethbridge, Alberta, December 16th, 1930. 


Mr. John W. Barnett, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
DEAR SIR: 


I beg to forward you copy of resolution which 
was passed by the Board of Trustees of Lethbridge 
School District No. 51 at a meeting held on the 
evening of Thursday, December 11th. 

“That whereas the most up-to-date medical 
authorities place alcohol and nicotine among the 
narcotic drugs, and, as such, injurious to the health 
of the young; 

“And whereas this Board views with alarm the 
increasing use of alcoholic and nicotine prepara- 
tions; 

“And whereas this Board believes it is its duty to 
discourage the use of any and all things that have 
been proven by competent authorities to be in any 
way injurious to the pupils attending our schools; 

“Therefore be it resolved that this Board of 
School Trustees urge the Department of Education 
of the Province of Alberta to increase the instruction 
in the study of alcohol and nicotine among all 
institutions of learning under its jurisdiction to an 
intensive degree, showing the uselessness and harm- 
fulness of alcohol and nicotine and strongly advising 
the wisdom of total abstinence from the use of 
both; 

“That copies of this resolution bé forwarded to 
the Minister of Education of the Province of Alberta, 
the Deputy Minister of Education, the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association, and the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance.” 


Yours truly, 
JOHN H. FLEETWOOD, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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THE COST OF EDUCATION 
(Contributed by C. SANSOM, PH.D.) 


ane September Number of the Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association of the 
United States is devoted to a statistical study of the 
cost of American education. Special attention is 
given the question of the comparative costs of educa- 
tion in relation to other national expenditures, such 
as those for building construction, luxuries, automo- 
biles, insurance, etc. The main thesis of the Bulletin 
is that educational costs in the United States are not 
excessive in comparison with these other national 
outlays. They amount, it is shown, to only 34.66 per 
cent of the cost of building construction, 38.25 per 
cent of the cost of luxuries, and 19.59 per cent of the 
cost of passenger automobiles. Hence for every one 
dollar spent on education in the United States no 
less than five dollars are spent for passenger automo- 
biles alone. The total cost of education in the nation 
in 1928 was 2.74 per cent of the total estimated na- 
tional income, and .71 per cent of the total estimated 
national wealth. 


The corresponding figures for other countries are 
not given in the Bulletin, but according to Canadian 
statistics the total cost of all grades of education in 
Canada in 1927 was $144,639,868. This amounted to 
2.58 per cent of the total estimated national income 
of Canada, as against the 2.74 per cent for the United 
States; and .52 per cent of our total estimated na- 
tional wealth, as compared with .71 per cent for the 
United States. Apparently we are not quite keeping 
pace with our neighbors in our national expenditures 
for education. 


The total Canadian educational costs of $144,- 
639,868 were exceeded by six of the American states 
individually in 1928. These states were California, 
whose educational bill was $158,109,000; Illinois 
$157,559,000; New York, $312,246,000; Ohio, $152,- 
899,000; and Pennsylvania, $188,034,000. Other 
states with expenditures approaching the Canadian 
total were Michigan, $127,686,000, and New Jersey, 
$110,034,000. The total cost of education for the 
wane nation was about two and a half billion dol- 
ars. 


The following table sets forth certain aspects of 
the cost of education in Canada and the several prov- 
inces. It will be seen, that there is great disparity 
among the provinces in the per capita contribution 
to education, but that this disparity to a large extent 
disappears when the per capita contribution is ex- 
pressed as a per cent of the per capita wealth. Prince 
Edward Island stands at the bottom in both cases 
and Saskatchewan at the top; but in the latter case 
British Columbia moves down from a relatively high 
position to a place comparable to that of Prince Ed- 
ward Island. On the per capita basis Saskatchewan 
pays 268 per cent more for education than Prince 
Edward Island, but on the per cent of per capita 
wealth basis her lead is reduced to a matter of about 
70 per cent. 


COST OF EDUCATION IN CANADA, 1927 


Per Capita 
Cost as 
Wealth Costof Per Cent of 
Cost of Estimated Per Ed. per Per Capita 
Education Population Capita Capita Wealth 
1 2 3 A 5 6 


Canada . . $144,639,868 9,506,700 $2,907 $15.21 52% 


eS ae 508,977 86,700 1,695 5.87 35% 
N.S.... 4,496,238 548,000 1,573 8.28 538% 
N.B.... 3,339,692 411,000 1,822 8.13 45% 
Quebec... 32,548,663 2,604,000 2,627 12.50 AT% 
Ontario.. 52,758,861 3,187,000 2,995 16.55 -55% 
Manitoba 11,167,423 647,000 2,916 17.26 59% 
Sask.... 18,026,446 836,000 3,592 21.56 60% 
Alberta... 12,358,637 617,000 3,757 20.03 53% 
B.'C,,.... 9,484,931 575,000 4,016 16.41 41% 


THE SCHOOL POPULATION OF CANADA 


TATISTICS compiled by the Dominion Govern- 

ment indicate that in Saskatchewan in the year 
1928 there were about six more individuals out of 
every hundred of the general population attending 
a school of some kind than in British Columbia or 
New Brunswick. The lead of Alberta over these 
provinces was nearly as great as that of Saskatche- 
wan, amounting to approximately five and a half per 
cent. Furthermore, these two prairie provinces are 
the leaders of all Canada in this respect, with a mar- 
gin of about two per cent over Ontario, which comes 
third in the list, and about three per cent over the 
average for Canada as a whole. 


In accounting for this rather interesting trend in 
Canadian education a number of possible reasons 
suggest themselves. The presence in certain parts 
of Ontario and Quebec of large industrial enterprises 
may have some bearing on the situation. Industry 
both attracts and compels youth into its service, and 
there are certain classes of laboring people who take 
but little interest in education beyond the compulsory 
requirements. The relatively low economic status of 
the Maritimes, as indicated in Table II below, pos- 
sibly has some influence on the matter of school at- 
tendance. The poor showing of British Columbia, 
notwithstanding the great per capita wealth of the 
province, which is suggested also in Table II, may 
be owing to such things as a considerable Oriental 
element in the population, diversified opportunities 
in non-scholastic activities, and the distribution of 
population in a mountainous community. In the 
prairie provinces there is very little for young people 
be aoe a considerable portion of the year but go 
0 school. 


The school attendance figures for Canada and the 
provinces are given in Table I. In this table the popu- 
lation statistics are taken from the “Report on the 
National Wealth of Canada and its Provinces as in 
1928,” published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The attendance figures are taken from the 
“Annual Survey of Education in Canada” for 1928. 
These two publications are also the source of the 
data of Table II bearing on the estimated wealth of 
Canada and the provinces behind each individual 
attending school. 
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TABLE I—SCHOOL POPULATION OF CANADA 
AND THE PROVINCES IN 1928 


Number Per Cent of 
Estimated Attending Total Population 
Population School Attending School 
WOE g's ea Sets oe 9,645,300 2,341,832 24.28 
Pie Bhi Bae oak 86,400 19,574 22.66 
Be hi tird a; crn lohd tose ees 547,000 122,187 22.33 
| a eee 415,000 87,653 21.12 
a as na owes 2,647,000 605,491 22.87 
CT Se ese se Se 3,229,000 814,006 25.21 
Manitoba, J. 2030. 655,000 162,825 24.86 
Saskatchewan . .... 851,000 234,546 27.56 
PER hoe oR dam seo 631,000 170,638 27.04 
_ RRR pre 583,000 124,944 21.43 


TABLE II—ESTIMATED WEALTH BEHIND 
EACH INDIVIDUAL WHO ATTENDED 
SCHOOL IN CANADA IN 1928 


Number Wealth Behind 


; Attending Each Individual 
Estimated Wealth School Attending School 
Canada ........ $28,921,000,000 2,341,832 $12,349 
BR Br Ea . 8333 152,000,000 19,574 7,765 
Of} See eee 869,000,000 122,137 7,115 
See 779,000,000 87,653 8,887 
Gueper . ..--...- 7,302,000,000 605,491 12,059 
Ontario .°....:.. 9,892,000,000 814,006 12,152 
Manitoba . ..... 1,956,000,000 162,825 12,013 
Saskatchewan .. 3,075,000,000 234,546 13,109 
Alberta ........ 2,349,000,000 170,638 13,766 
BN yes ras ae 2,547,000,000 124,944 20,385 


NATIONAL WEALTH AND INCOME 


N the September number of the Research Bul- 
letin of the National Education Association of 
the United States occur the following statements: 
“The yearly income per person in the United States 
is 1.76 times that of Great Britain which ranks 
second.” Also, “The per capita wealth, that is, the 
per capita value of tangible property, in the United 
States is more than twice that of any nation in the 
world except Great Britain.” 

In reading statements of this kind a Canadian 
is apt to wonder if Canada has no status whatever 
in the world as a country or a nation, or if, per- 
chance, it occupies such a tiny spot on the earth’s 
surface that it has not yet been discovered by our 
good friends to the south of us. For if Canada 
is given any place in the running at all the state- 
ments are palpably incorrect; and one would 
scarcely expect to find gross errors in a “Research 
Bulletin” committed, by its very title, to the prin- 
ciple of scientific accuracy. The fact is that Great 
Britain is not second to the United States in the 
matter of per capita national income. Canada 
holds this position, and holds it by a relatively 
wide margin over Great Britain. And so far from 
the per capita wealth of the United States being 
more. than twice that of any nation in the world 
except Great Britain, the truth is that the per capita 
wealth of Canada is quoted in official statistics at 
an actually higher figure than that.of the United 
States. 

The facts are set forth in the following tables. 
In these tables the figures for all countries other 
than Canada are taken from the Bulletin referred 
to. They are presumably based on the year 1928, 
although this is not expressly stated for these 
tables. The figure for the estimated per capita 
wealth of Canada is taken from the ‘“‘Report on 
the National Wealth of Canada and its Provinces 
as in 1928,” just issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The amount given as the estimated per 
capita income of Canada is for the year 1927, and 
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is computed from statistics in the Canada Year 
Book for 1930. 
Estimated Tangible National Wealth 
Per Capita 


a ina ald ied ili eaeen d adell $2996 
I a eaten a dekh sie biun ae 2974 
Cee INR inc nin:-0 de dseaniase Si4deveienciidia sat 2806 
I clin nt nen nn aun Sun tieveen 4 biel id 1560 
SII ai sn a uinehienetalinnn Leanhic dh aie tae aceite 1245 
I ti) ins nk plain teded cunts talteecinies 1067 
MCL, fo chips dist. cevats asd cement + eile 891 
Ot a> aidan a cen scot ema ooks 641 
Estimated National Per Capita Income 
CRONE C..6S 2 U8TE LB IIU SC. 4 A, $590 
Unied Beate. EL EPA TOA... 752 
Cred Tenis eS SEY ON. 427 
LO imran) 053 °# Bre 12 (|| 5 AR 200 
CN. so CUS SS COUT FIEUIIOG. wo 197 
NONE aoa 5 ik otc a Shai eam alaek eae’ 187 
RUBE, gc Fick 2A TAL Lah Pace tad MOUS, «0 her 109 
EO EEO O LER AN 69 
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TEACHERS’ PENSIONS ACT 

“A measure of unusual interest to teachers was 
passed in the 1929 session of the Legislature. The 
Teachers’ Federation, through its executive, had 
worked for many years for a definite plan for teach- 
ers’ pensions which would not prove tc be too 
burdensome to the teachers themselves or to the 
province. I am sure it is a matter for congratula- 
tion that their efforts have now been crowned with 
success. The Bill was piloted through the Legis- 
lature by the Honorable the Minister of Education. 
Perhaps no single factor will be found to result in a 
greater measure of improvement to the service 
being rendered in the schools than the adoption of a 
scheme whereby teachers, young and old, can look 
forward without anxiety to the time of their retire- 
ment from active work in the profession. Teachers 
will now, as never before, be able, in the interest of 
their schools, to devote their undivided attention to 
the improvement of class-room technique, the en- 
richment of their educational experience, and to the 
raising of the status of their profession.” 
—From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of 

Education for British Columbia, 1928-29. 


“In general, then, a sound teachers’ retirement 
system would raise the whole tone of the teaching 
profession by automatically removing from the pro- 
fession all those teachers who have become less 
effective through age or disability; by encouraging 
a higher type of young people to enter the profes- 
sion; and by making it possible for every teacher in 
the system to do better work because he is free from 
the worries of his economic future. It is my candid 
judgment that a sound teachers’ retirement fund 
law, employing a joint-contributory retirement 
system, established on the actuarial reserve plan, 
would more tian pay the state for its cost through 
a general improvement of the entire teaching force.” 

—WEBSTER H. PEARCE, in Michigan Educational 
Journal, September, 1930. Quoted in the 
Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, November, 1930. 
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“A sound teacher retirement law serves two im- 
portant purposes: It protects the public from teach- 
ers rendered less competent by advancing age or 
other disability, and it adds dignity to the work and 
position of the teacher. A modern retirement 
system is not charity, but simple justice. The work 
of the teacher is basic to economic and social wel- 
fare. Consequently every effort should be made to 
attract a high type of worker to the profession, to 
encourage a long period of happy and useful service, 
and to provide an honorable way out of the profes- 
sion when that service is concluded. A retirement 
system is one of the most effective agencies avail- 
able for attaining these purposes.” 

—WILLIs A. SUTTON, President, National Edu- 
cation Association in Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association, No- 
vember, 1930. 


TEACHER RETIREMENT 


The practice, almost universal elsewhere, of pro- 
viding retirement funds for teachers, is steadily 
gaining ground on this continent also; and Canada 
as a whole shows up rather well in this respect in 
comparison with the United States, notwithstanding 
the slow rate of progress we seem to be making in 
this direction in our own province. In Canada seven 
provinces out of the nine, or 78 per cent of the total, 
have established teacher retirement laws, while in 
the United States only 23 states out of the 49 
(counting the District of Columbia as a state), or 47 
per cent, have taken this step. In five other states 
are found retirement laws “of limited application.” 
In Canada the two provinces which have not yet 
made statutory provision for the retirement of aging 
teachers are Alberta and Prince Edward Island. 


With respect to the manner of creating these 
funds there appears to be very great diversity of 
practice. In general the most approved plan, in 
theory at least, is for the funds to be provided jointly 
by the teachers and the public on an approximately 
dollar for dollar basis. According to this plan, as it 
is set forth in the Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association of the United States for 
November, 1930, “the teacher makes a regular con- 
tribution to a fund sometimes known as the annuity 
savings fund. These contributions, made during 
the period of the teacher’s service, are credited to 
the individual teacher with interest. At the time of 
retirement the sum of these contributions is used to 
purchase an annuity. This annuity makes up ap- 
proximately one-half the total retirement allowance 
received.” The other half is provided by the state 
which “concurrently during the teacher’s period of 
service makes appropriations to a reserve fund 
sufficient to finance at the teacher’s retirement a 
pension equal to the annuity purchased by the 
teacher’s accumulated contributions.” 


It will be seen that this scheme involves the prin- 
ciple, not only of joint contribution as between 
teachers and state, but of EQUAL joint contribution, 
which is a very different matter. In Canada the 
principle of joint contribution is observed in all the 
provinces which have passed retirement laws. In 
the United States, 18 of the 23 states with such 
laws, follow this plan; in two states the fund is pro- 
vided by the state only; in three by the teacher only. 

But the principle of dollar for dollar contribution 
on the part of the teachers and the public is not by 


any means so generally observed. In Canada only 
Nova Scotia and Ontario have approved this plan, 
and in the United States it appears to be found only 
in the State of Maine, where the teachers contribute 
five per cent of their salary to be matched by an 
equal deposit from the state. In Quebec in the year 
1928-29 the public contribution was only about 47 


per cent of that of the teachers. In Saskatchewan 


it is stipulated that the public contribution must not 
fall below 25 per cent of the teachers’ payments. 
In British Columbia provision is made for a flat 
annual provincial grant into the fund of $25,000 (for 
the first ten years), which will not likely be as much 
as 20 per cent of the amount realized from the 
teachers’ payments of 4 per cent of salary stipulated 
in the Act. 

With respect to the basis on which the contribu- 
tion of the teachers is calculated there seems to be 
little uniformity. In the Canadian provinces, ex- 
cepting Quebec, the teacher contributes either a 
fixed per cent of his total salary, or, in the case of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, a fixed per cent of 
that part of his salary he receives directly from the 
government. In the United States, of the 21 sys- 
tems to which the teacher contributes, only six 
follow this plan. Two are on the basis of per cent 
of salary graded according to length of service, and 
four on the basis of per cent of salary graded 
according to benefits promised; in two of the states 
this basis is an indefinite percentage of salary, 
similar to the Quebec plan, where the contribution 
of the teacher is given as from two to four per cent 
of salary. In Massachusetts a minimum and maxi- 
mum of 3 and 7 per cent are specified, the rate now 
being 5 per cent of salary. In Vermont no specific 
mention of rate is made, though it is now fixed at 5 
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per cent with a minimum of $16.00 and a maximum 
of $100.00 a year for any teacher. In seven of the 
states the teacher’s share is a flat amount, some- 


times graded according to length of service, or to 


age on entering the service. 


As to the method of determining the public con- 
tributions to the fund there is even greater diversity 
in practice than in the case ‘of the teachers’ con- 
tributions. In Canada three different general plans 
may be distinguished. One is the Nova Scotia and 
Ontario plan already referred to, where the public 
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bee and British Columbia, on the other hand, the 
public deposit is, for the most part, a fixed amount, 
which bears no apparent relation to the amount of 
the teachers’ payments. In Manitoba and New 
Brunswick the amount of the public contribution is 
left to the annual vote of the Legislature; which is 
the case also in Saskatchewan, with the proviso 
that it must not in any year be less than 25 per cent 
of the teachers’ payments. 

The situation in Canada with respect to the pro- 
vision of funds for teacher retirement will be found 


payment is equal to the teacher payment. In Que- 


briefly set forth in the following table: 


Sources of Ceacher Retirement Funds in Canada 





PUBLIC CONTRIBUTION 


Contributions from the _ consolidated 
revenue of the province equal to the pay- 
ments made by the teachers. 





PROVINCE TEACHER CONTRIBUTION 
Nova A government reservation of eight per cent of the 
Scotia. .......... provincial aid to teachers. The amount of the 
provincial aid varies from $75.00 a year for Third 
Class teachers of less than five years’ experience 
to $340.00 a year for holders of the Academic 
license of more than 20 years’ experience. 
New (a) A government reservation of five per cent of 


Brunswick .. the government allowance payable to each teach- 

er. The amount of the allowance varies from 
$81.00 a year for Third Class teachers of less than 
two years’ experience to $400.00 a year for teach- 
ers of a County Grammar School of more than 
seven years’ experience, who hold Grammar 
School certificates. 
(b) Contributions from inspectors, normal school 
instructors, professors of the University of New 
Brunswick, local superintendents, and other 
school officials who desire to enter the scheme, 
equal to the maximum amount paid by any 
teacher. 

Quebec ........ A deduction of not less than two per cent, and not 
more than four per cent per annum from the 
salary of every teacher. In the year 1928-29 the 
teachers of Quebec contributed $190,767.62 to the 
retirement fund. 


Ontario ........ Contributions by teachers and inspectors of 214 
per cent of their annual salary. 


Contributions from the _ consolidated 
revenue of the province which, with the 
amounts received from the teachers and 
other officials will be sufficient to pay the 
claims of those entitled to allowances 
under the Act. 


(a) A deduction of four per cent annually 
from the Public School Fund. This fund 
is a grant voted annually by the Legisla- 
ture for public school education. This 
source yielded $25,000 to the pension fund 
in 1928-29. 

(b) An annual grant not exceeding $47,- 
000.00 from the government of the prov- 
ince. 

Contribution from the provincial treasury 
of sums equal to those deposited by the 
teachers and inspectors. 





Manitoba .... 








Payments by the teachers of one per cent of their Sums granted from time to time by the 
annual salary. Legislative Assembly. 
Saskat- The teachers contribute four per cent of their Contributions from the provincial treas- 
chewan ........ annual salary. ury which, with the amounts received 
from the teachers, will be sufficient to pro- 
vide for superannuation aHowances. The 
public contribution is not to be less in 
any one year than 25 per cent of the 
annual contributions made by the teach- 
ers. 
British Contributions by the teachers of four per cent of Provincial grant of $25,000 yearly for ten 
Columbia .... the annual salary. years from the commencement of the Act. 
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DEVELOPING THE INTERNATIONAL MIND 


HE historian in a future era, attempting to size 
up the hectic days of the first quarter of the 
twentieth century, and, more particularly to under- 
stand the new creation of that period—the League of 
Nations—will, in all probability, conclude that it rep- 
resented the constructive statesmanship of men, who, 
realizing that they would forever stand condemned 
before the bar of history for their inability to pre- 
vent one of the outstanding calamities of all time, 
fervently desired in the short space left to their gen- 
eration to leave behind some social, political and 
economic fabric which, by its humanitarian service, 
would act as a counterpoise to this heavy indictment. 
Conceding that one of the most potent causes for 
the World War was the over-emphasis of the nation- 
alistic viewpoint (a consequence of the imperialistic 
movement of the later 19th and earlier 20th centur- 
ies), they decided that the best corrective for this 
would be the development of the international view- 
point. The first step in this direction was the crea- 
tion of the league itself. This was justified in that 
many questions awaiting solution were distinctly 
international in character. Furthermore, it was felt 
that since questions of this nature were inherent in 
all future relationships, mankind would profit by 
having as a permanent acquisition an organization 
of this nature. It could only become permanent, how- 
ever, with the sanction of a large body of public 
opinion and how was this to be secured? 

Believing that the medium of education offered 
the best solution a committee of educational experts 
was appointed to investigate and report on how best 
existing educational institutions might contribute to 
this end. 

This committee was not long in meeting with 
some practical difficulties. How was time to be found 
in an already overcrowded curriculum for this addi- 
tional subject? Was the instruction to be formal or 
informal in its character? To what extent were new 
or revised text-books necessary? What was the na- 
ture and extent of teacher training necessary? 


Moreover, when the committee had formulated 
some general recommendations and submitted them 
to the various countries they found they produced 
different reactions due to different educational back- 
grounds. For instance, in England, where educa- 
tional systems have been characterized by a great 
measure of freedom, both in respect to the subject 
matter of the curriculum and in methods of instruc- 
tion and administration, objection was taken to the 
recommendation of the committee urging that exam- 
ination questions on the League should be set wher- 
ever practicable. They contended that in League 
teaching, as in all really effective educational 
work, “it is the spirit that maketh alive,” and 
no measure of detailed specific knowledge of 
facts can compensate for a lack of appreciation of 
the deep underlying significance of the whole move- 
ment. In place, therefore, of having it appear as an 
additional subject they would prefer to link it up 
incidentally with all subjects. 


They also questioned the recommendation of the 
committee that the national history text book of each 
nation should contain as a common care the League’s 
publication, “The Aims and Organization ‘of the 
League of Nations.” The objection was based on two 
grounds: (1) That it might tend to limit the free- 
dom in the choice of text-books already enjoyed by 
teachers; (2) It presupposes the possibility and de- 
sirability of approaching the study of history from 
one particular point of view, namely: that of the 
League, and of making that approach the official and 
authoritative one. Whereas, in the pursuit of truth, 
through 'the study of history success is more likely 
to be achieved if students have full opportunity to 
view the facts from as many different angles as pos- 
sible, and to come to conclusions on the basis of their 
own observations and deductions. 

From the above it was apparent to the committee 
that the path of international co-operation was not 
to be the path of uniformity. Despite these differ- 
ences a very encouraging report was laid before the 
last session of the League in September, 1930, show- 
ing that the movement had received a wide measure 
of co-operation from many countries, tending to in- 
tegrate more closely the efforts towards this com- 
mon end in the three main subdivisions of the educa- 
tional field—the public school, the secondary school 
and the university. 

In the public school instruction is usually oral in 
character, consisting of informal talks on such topics 
as the respective merits and demerits of peace and 
war, on the progress we have already made—we 
have outgrown the village and town conflicts char- 
acteristic of the feudal age, we have gone beyond the 
period of religious wars, etc. Advantage is taken of 
the pupils’ own experience in games where disputed 
points are decided by a referee. From here the idea 
should be developed of the futility of international 
war as a method of settling disputes. 

Within the empire the premier position in this 
type of instruction is conceded to the schools of Wales. 
Various factors account for this. They were among 
the first to adopt the idea. They sensed more clearly 
the fundamental problems involved, such as the suit- 
ability of subject matter, how it could be best organ- 
ized and most effectively presented. In addition they 
secured the best co-ordinated and efficient assistance 
from the entire educational machinery. 

It is not surprising, then, that they were the orig- 
inators of the idea of a “Good Will Day.” This is 
held on May 18th, when the children of Wales broad- 
cast their message of good-will to the children of 
other countries. It is interesting to note that al- 
though no replies were received to the first two 
annual messages (1922-23) they persevered. In 1924 
they received their first replies and by 1929 they 
heard from 46 countries. The reply from Slovenia 
was as follows: “We, the boys and girls of Slovenia, 
thank the youth of Wales for their message of good- 
will. We hereby assure you of our wholehearted 
assistance in the fulfilling of your great task—a task 
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worthy to be compared with the deeds of King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table.” 


This illustrates how the idea of the League can 


be humanized and idealized, as all big things must, 


be for children. Thus during the formal education 
of childhood and adolescence the foundations must 
be laid on which the adult can build a sane, national 
and international outlook. 


In the secondary schools, in addition to work of 
a similar nature, but more advanced to suit the 
capacity of the students, two extra curricular activi- 
ties are worthy of notice. The first is the provision 
for groups of high school students, usually not ex- 
ceeding 50 in number, to visit during the holiday 
period some neighboring country. Here they observe 
the life and customs of the people, and discuss with 
boys of their own age some of the country’s economic 
and political problems. By this means they obtain 
first hand knowledge, establish personal relations 
that develop in many cases into lasting friendships 
through the medium of correspondence. Thus, at an 
age when they are particularly impressionable, they 
learn to know a foreign country as it really is, 
which has an inestimable value for them. 


The second feature is the international camps. 
The idea originated in the Y.M.C.A. who, because 
of their world alliance in 56 nations were specially 
suited for this work. Their object was to use the 
camp as a laboratory for international experimenta- 
tion among older boys. It was hoped that the youth 
might be helped to discover some of the underlying 
principles of world understanding and stimulated to 
a greater interest in world questions. The camps 
which are held annually include between four and 
five hundred boys representing twelve or more na- 
tionalities. To the social, athletic, devotional and in- 
tellectual life of the camp all nations contribute, 
special emphasis being given to topics that are inter- 
national in character. 


The influence of this close association of the 
youth of different nations may in a measure be 
grasped from the pen picture of an observer on the 
eve of the break-up of a camp: “The dying embers of 
a last camp fire lighted the faces of the campers. 
The evening program was finished. The songs of 
the different nations—both hilarious and serious— 
had been sung. A farewell message to each nation 
had been given, which expressed the contributions 
that nations had made to the life of the camp and 
could make to the life of the world, and the leader, 
a young Dutchman, had declared the Ninth Interna- 
tional Older Boys’ Camp closed. The hundred boys 
and leaders representing twelve nations, remained 
standing in silence. The camp was over, but they 
were not through. No one moved. Minute after min- 
ute went by and the tenseness of the occasion held 
everyone in the unbroken circle. For days these boys 
of the various nations had been welded together by 
bonds of friendship, and here, on this last night, no 
one wanted to break the spirit which held them fast. 
For each knew that from this fire they would go back 
to their different countries, never again to see the 
entire group together, but still feeling a part of a 
larger international group—something greater than 
themselves or even their own nation. None wished 
to break the spell. They all seemed to want to hold 
on to this fleeting experience which was almost over. 
Finally . . . they went off . .. not to forget, but 
to think over the meaning of these days together.” 
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In the third subdivision of the educational field 
(the university) it is now generally felt that the pre- 
war university failed to function properly in inter- 
national matters: (1) Because for psychological rea- 
sons they had grown up for the most part on national 
rather than on an international basis, and (2) be- 
cause they did not grasp what was really involved 
in the study of international affairs. They accepted 
this as being for the most part a matter of acquiring 
information about current events or existing condi- 
tions and institutions. They failed to find a practical 
application for their erudition. The corrective for 
this may be seen in the working of the first commit- 
tee of the League of Nations. Here, jurists of inter- 
national repute discuss principles, not from the 
standpoint of their academic interest, but to see to 
what extent they can furnish a solution for a present 
difficult situation. 

Nevertheless, it is felt that the university can 
make valuable contributions by: (1) Endowing 
chairs for the study of international relationships; 
(2) by offering as research work to students for ad- 
vanced degrees some of the more pressing interna- 
tional problems; (3) by organizing local societies 
for the study of world problems and the work of the 
League. 


In this work of developing the international point 
of view the American universities of the near East 
would seem to have special advantages. These uni- 
versities (five in number) have each a faculty and 
organization that is thoroughly international, and 
three of them have a distinctly international student 
body. Although training is given to students in their 
native language, to qualify them for positions of 
trust in their. respective countries, the environment 
is ideal for those necessary international contacts 
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that develop world-mindedness. Every advantage is 
taken of this situation with the result that graduates 
leave these institutions to accept responsible posi- 
tions in their own countries with a greater tolerance 
in the discharge of their duties. 

Most interesting, however, because it is most 
unique, is the Geneva School of International Studies 
founded by Prof. Albert Zimmern. It is unique 
among universities in that it is the only one whose 
sole aim is to work out a new basis for international 
co-operation. This basis has for its objective the 
harmonizing of the political aspirations of the differ- 
ent nations with their economic necessities. 

It was thought that this objective could best be 
reached by educating those outstanding personalities 
in every nation wno were most likely to direct public 
affairs in the next generation. Consequently each 
year the intellectual elite of some fifty countries from 
some hundred universities gather at Geneva (a loca- 
tion specially suited since it is becoming more and 
more a mecca for all things international) where 
they are given a training so thorough and compre- 
hensive that it will enable them to avoid in their 
later positions of public trust the tactless errors of 
the pre-war statesmen. The assumption is that it is 
due to a lack of a well-informed international intelli- 
gence rather than to a lack of good-will that nations 
have been prevented from attaining that complete 
co-operation necessary today. 

Although it is as yet in its experimental stage it 
has already demonstrated the fact that in this repre- 
sentative gathering of world-wide interests where 
you have the‘common factors of refinement, intelli- 
gence and good-will a reasoned-out solution for even 
the most difficult problems is possible. 

Thus are the forces of education being co-ordinat- 
ed to contribute their quota to the titanic task of 
moulding a new international mind. Is it too much 
to hope that at last we are on the highway that may 
ae lead to the condition pre-visioned by the 
poet: 

“When the war drums beat no longer, and the battle 
flags are furled 

In the parliament of man, the federation of the 
world.” 
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A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


HE record of the Athabasca Appeal case is one of 

the greatest significance for every teacher in 
Canada, for it directly affects the whole teaching 
profession from coast to coast. 

It is important to know that the teacher won; it 
is important to know that a grave injustice has been 
righted; it is tremendously important to know that, 
as a result of this decision, the fact is definitely 
affirmed that any teacher has the ordinary common 
law rights to sue for damages when wrongfully dis- 
missed. But, perhaps, the point of greatest signifi- 
cance is not so obvious, and may be overlooked un- 
less attention is drawn to it. This point is that it 
has been proved possible for an individual teacher 
in one of the smaller communities of the Dominion 
to carry his case through to the highest court of the 
land—the Supreme Court of Canada. 

How has this remarkable achievement been ac- 
complished? Simply and solely through the medium 
of teachers’ organizations. It would, obviously, have 
been almost impossible for an individual to carry on 
such a prolonged and expensive fight. The teacher’s 
case was taken up by the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
and, in spite of temporary reverses, was carried to a 
successful conclusion by the persistent effort and un- 
stinted energy for which the Alliance has become so 
well known. The Canadian Teachers’ Federation also 
gave its support. The main work, however, was car- 
ried out by the Alberta Teachers’ organization, and to 
the Officers, Executive, members and officials, as well 
as to the teacher, Mr. F. Richards, we tender our 
most sincere and hearty congratulations. 

There are still some teachers in all provinces who 
continue to ask “What is the value of teachers’ or- 
ganizations? What good can they do?” Such teachers 
might well ponder over this latest example of the 
effectiveness of organizations, and might well con- 
sider whether they do not owe it to their colleagues 
to become actively associated with them in such ex- 
tremely valuable work on behalf of the teaching pro- 
fession particularly, and the advancement of educa- 
tion generally.—The B.C. Teacher. 
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Matriculation Examinations and Accredited High Schools 


By A. 8. TOWELL, Supervising Principal, 
Nandimo, B.C. 


OR many years past the senior classes of our 
British Columbia High Schools have been 
known as the “Matriculation” classes and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the instruction in those 
High Schools has been carried on with one main 
object in view, namely, to train pupils to pass the 
Matriculation examination when they shall have 
reached the end of the course. Our system has 
invested this examination-passing aim with an 
importance which has enabled it to dwarf and to 
force into the background all the true and essen- 
tial objectives of the educational process. 

The above is a categorical assertion which may 
be disputed by some. It is arguable that if training 
were directed towards the establishment of certain 
habits, attitudes and ideals in the students; to- 
wards training them to perceive and thereafter to 
apply general principles; towards getting them to 
“think for themselves” ; that the ability to pass the 
Matriculation examination would result as a neces- 
sary by-product of the work. The examination 
being the kind it is, this may or may not be so; the 
point will not be discussed here. Fifteen years of 
experience, observation, and discussion in this 
province lead the writer to repeat emphatically 
that with unimportant exceptions our instruction 
has been directed with an eye single to passing 
Matriculation. , 

This state of affairs has been increasingly 
criticized by teachers, by University professors, 
and by laymen, until now the question has become 
a burning one. It may be discussed from either of 
two points of view: that of the High School, or 
that of the University. A third point of view 
might be urged, namely, that of society and of the 
pupils themselves; but it may be assumed with 
perfect safety that this last is identical with the 
true interests of the High School. It is not, how- 
ever, identical with the interests of the University, 
since that institution is concerned only with that 
minority of students who will proceed to college. 
This article will approach the question from the 
side of the High School and of society, but of 
necessity it will also take into account the Uni- 
versity side. 

It may be stated at the outset that some of 
the faults of our system are in a fair way to being 
removed by the new High School Course of Study 
recently put into effect by the Department of Edu- 
cation. No longer are all the students of an 
academic High School, regardless of their inter- 
ests, abilities, or plans for the future, forced to 
embark upon a course of training which specifi- 
cally aims to fit pupils for University work lead- 
ing to a college degree. Yet we must unfortu- 
nately qualify this statement by remarking that 
while students now have greater liberty of choice, 
most of them still have to choose among Mathe- 
matics, Physics, French, Chemistry, etc., and the 
subject-matter prescribed for these studies is prac- 
tically the same as it was before—it is subject- 


- matter which is supposed to train students to 


undertake further work at college, and in far too 
many cases it is highly unsuited to the needs of 





pupils whose schooling will cease when they grad- 
uate from High School. It is fairly generally ad- 
mitted that as good a statement as any of the real 
aims of High School training is contained in the 
seven cardinal objectives of secondary education 
laid down by the National Education Association, 
and it may be pertinent to remark here that among 
those seven objectives preparation for college 
does not find a place. Yet in British Columbia and 
elsewhere preparation for college has dwarfed all 
other aims. It would be interesting, further, and 
would doubtless provoke some enlightening dis- 
cussion, if those who prescribe the requirements 
for Matriculation should be asked to show cause 
why preparation for college should be different 
from preparation for life. 
A Critical Time 

Before entering on the main discussion there is 
one other point upon which the writer would like 
to insist as emphatically as possible. It is that now, 
and during the coming twelve months or so, is the 
vital and critical time when the whole question 
of Matriculation examinations and Accredited 
High Schools should be most carefully investi- 
gated. Important changes are now being made in 
our secondary school system; it has to be decided 
upon what basis High School Graduation Certifi- 
cates will be granted; some change will in any 
event have to be made in the examination system 
for the obvious reason that under the new course 
of study the pupils will be completing their work 
in different subjects at different times instead of, 
as in the past, all at once at the end of Grade XI. 
For instance, a pupil may complete his course in 
Geography and Physics at the end of Grade XI, 
and that in Chemistry and French at the end of 
Grade XII. Will he, therefore, take his Matricula- 
tion examination in sections as he completes the 
work, or will he have to wait until the end of Grade 
XII and write on matter which he has not studied 
for a year? No time could be more opportune than 
the present for a thorough enquiry into the exam- 
ination system; no moment is more propitious for 
urging the crying need of reform. 

To turn now to the main argument, we may 
perhaps say that the question resolves itself into 
deciding two things: first, how we shall select out 
of the whole group those students who shall be 
admitted to college; and, second, how we shall 
select those who shall be granted a High School 
Graduation Certificate. These will be dealt with 
in the order given, and in discussing admission to 
college it becomes necessary to make a frontal 
attack upon the Matriculation examination sys- 
tem in its present form. 

In the first place, then, the examination fails 
lamentably to achieve its object. Certainly it 
selects or “passes” certain individuals, but does 
it select those who will successfully do college 
work? The proportion of those who fail in col- 
lege is sufficient answer. If one-half of all fresh- 
men fail, it means that the examination method 
of selection is not a great deal more satisfactory 
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than it would be to draw names out of a hat and 
leave the result to chance. Logically, the remedy 
would be to pass only about one-half the per- 
centage of candidates that has customarily been 
let through; but imagine the public outcry if this 
were done! This year some 45 per cent of the 
candidates passed, and a further 25 per cent were 
granted supplementals. It is not difficult to realize 
what would be said if these figures were reduced 
to 22 per cent and 12 per cent, respectively. 


What Does the Examination Achieve? 


A question arises: If the examination does not 
achieve its object of selecting prospective success- 
ful college students, what does it do? 


The only reasonable answer seems to be that 
it requires candidates to reach a standard which is 
purely arbitrary, highly subjective, absolutely un- 
scientific, and widely variable from year to year. 
It is a standard which stands for nothing that can 
be put into words—it is meaningless. Theoretically 
it marks off the sheep from the goats, those who 
can succeed in college from those who cannot; 
practically, if that be its aim, it scores a clean miss. 
Every High School teacher knows that each year 
numbers of good, well-prepared students fail, 
while poorer students pass; it could hardly be 
otherwise when all depends on a single external 
set of tests marked by persons who know nothing 
whatever about the students whose papers they 
are marking. Any single test is highly subject to 
pure chance factors; a splitting headache, a tem- 
perature of 100 degrees in the examination room, 
sheer nervousness or over-anxiety, any one of a 
multitude of things may cause a pupil quite un- 
justly to fail. Conversely, there was a boy, for 
instance, of whom the writer knows, who wrote 
an Entrance paper in Literature knowing only one 
single extract of verse which he had memorized 
the night before the examination, and who just 
scraped through because, by pure accident, that 
particular extract happened to be asked for. It 
will be said that this was a case of exceptional luck 
for the boy. Perhaps so; but multitudes of similar 
cases occur, and it is this fact that makes the 
results of a single external examination of consid- 
erably worse than dubious reliability. It is a mat- 
ter of common experience that in an examination 
even within a school, marked by a teacher who 
knows the students well, it almost invariably hap- 
pens that one or two of the good students happen 
to do very poorly, while some very poor pupil will, 
on this particular paper, make quite a fair show- 
ing. The results of a series of tests are, of course, 
much more trustworthy; but passing or failing 
Matriculation depends on just one examination, 
and that one an external examination. In making 
up the pass list not nearly enough consideration 
has been given to the school record of candidates. 


The very best that can be said of the present 
system is that in any one paper the cases of better 
students failing and those of poorer students 
passing will more or less average each other out, 
so that on the whole the paper discriminates fairly 
satisfactorily between levels of pupil accomplish- 
ment. The answer to this is that this “best” is not 
nearly good enough—that great improvement can 
be and should be made. And, be it noted, it is not 
merely a case of unavoidable uncertainty about 


those candidates who are on the border-line; it is 
a case of many pupils failing every year who 
definitely ought to have passed, and of a smaller 
number passing who equally definitely ought to 
have failed. This is not an inevitable state of 
affairs; it can be and should be improved. 


We have all been deceived into under-estimat- 
ing the seriousness of the present situation by a 
very subtle factor, This subtlety not only is respon- 
sible for our having been deceived, but it makes 
explanation within the compass of a few words 
rather difficult. The factor is, however, far too 
important and has done far too much damage for 
us to neglect it here; and if the writer fails to make 
its nature clear in the following paragraph, the 
Cpe is due to weaknesses in his ability to ex- 
plain. 


The deception is due to the fact that a certain 
spurious and fictitious authority attaches itself in 
our minds to mere figures, percentages, and sta- 
tistics as such. A pupil makes, say, 482 marks, out 
of 1,000, and fails. We say, ‘‘Well, there you are. 
Those are the figures. Your percentage was 48.2 
and you cannot go against that.’”’ The case is 
settled; the pupil is placed; figures cannot lie. It 
is this sort of thing to which Bagley objects so 
strongly in his strictures against what he calls 
Educational Determinism. The 48.2 per cent may 
quite possibly be not even an approximate meas- 
ure of the pupil’s accomplishment; but we uncriti- 
cally accept it because it is one of a sheet full of 
figures comprising the results-obtained by all the 
candidates of a school, and is backed up by equally 
definite figures reporting the mark scored by the 
student in each separate subject. It was obtained 
by adding all these separate marks and dividing 
by the total possible; the addition and the division 
were both mathematically correct, and if you do 
not believe this you can check them yourself! The 
unimpeachableness of the figure 48.2 as the result 
of an addition and a division sum attaches itself 
in our minds to the figure 48.2 as a measure of 
the student’s ability to succeed in college work. In 
such devious and subtle ways are we deceived! 
Once a list of marks is written down on paper it 
becomes so definite and so accurate! 


It may be noted in passing that to a certain: 
extent the same remarks apply to I.Q.’s, A.Q.’s, 
M.A.’s, etc. They also apply very pointedly to 
the attempt to judge the efficiency of a school or 
of a teacher by averaging up Matriculation results 
and comparing them with those of other schools 
and other teachers. If only it actually were as 
easy as that to obtain a sound basis of judgment! 
If only there were not a multitude of other con- 
siderations entering into the case! But more will 
be said on this point later. We shall merely re- 
mark here that it seems perfectly definite and 
mathematically accurate to say that a certain class 
stood 40th out of 82 in the Matriculation averages, 
but that this definiteness is absolutely spurious, 
and any inference drawn from it may be absolute- 
ly unsound because of neglected factors. 


Let no one claim that he has not been deceived 
in the manner described. We have all, on the ficti- 
tious authority of mere figures, accepted examina- 
tion results too uncritically. We have realized in 
some sort of fashion that our system was not per- 
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fect, but we have entirely under-rated the serious- 
ness of the situation and our attempts to improve 
it have thus far accomplished little. 


Stigma of Failure 


To turn now to an entirely different aspect of 
the matter, is it not grossly unjust to attach the 
stigma of “Failure” to a boy or girl who has not 
the remotest intention of ever going to a Univer- 
sity, merely because some examiners who never 
heard of him before decide (possibly quite er- 
roneously) that he would not succeed at the Uni- 
versity if he did go there? He is said to have 
“failed.” In what has he failed? Why did he 
come to High School? Has he fitted himself as 
far as his ability permits for a healthy life, for 
worthy home membership, and the rest? He may 
have or he may not have; in any event the result 
of the Matriculation examination leaves these 
questions completely unanswered. 


How many of those who prescribe Matricula- 
tion courses and set Matriculation papers kept 
the seven cardinal objectives of secondary educa- 
tion in mind as they worked? It is probably not 
stating the case too strongly to say that many of 
them are not even interested, except in a purely 
academic way, in these objectives; their interest 
is confined to the subject-matter of their own in- 
dividual departments. 


Yet these men are by no means wholly to 
blame. Curriculum-making and examination- 
making are tasks for trained specialists, and very 
few of our university men or our high school men 
have either the time or the training needed to do 
the work properly. 


Another grave defect in the system under dis- 
cussion is its baneful effects upon classroom prac- 
tice. These effects have been so frequently and 
so widely discussed that it is unnecessary to do 
more than to list some of them without extended 
comment. 


(This article will be continued in a future issue, 
when further criticisms, constructive suggestions 
for improvements, and the question of Accredited 
High Schools will be dealt with.—Kditor.) 


—From The B.C. Teacher. 


Would the Partial Elimination of Bepart- 
mental Examinations in the High Schools 
Contribute to the Best Interests of 


Eduration ? 
By C. O. Hicks, Chairman, A.T.A. Curriculum 
Committee. 





The A.T.A. representative on the High School 
and Matriculation Examinations Board requested an 
opinion from the A.T.A. Executive relative to the 
above question, and the Executive, believing that 
teacher opinion was divided, submitted for discus- 
sion a tentative basis for promotion by staff recom- 
mendation, together with a related questionnaire, to 
each high school teacher. 

It was hoped that crystallized teacher opinion 
might furnish a definite lead to the Executive on at 
least some of the moot questions presented and, in 
some degree, such a result has been attained. 

As a basis for discussion, the following sugges- 
tions were offered for perusal, since they follow 
somewhat closely the method adopted in a sister 
province. 


SUGGESTED BASIS OF PROMOTION BY UNITS ON 
RECOMMENDATION OF STAFF 


1. Promotion by recommendation shall be permit- 
ted only in accredited schools and it shall be an 
annual function of the High School Inspector to 
prepare said list of schools. 

2. It is understood that the regular tests conducted 
throughout the year in High Schools would 
form a sufficient basis for promotion without 
an extra test being imposed at the end of June. 
The Easter tests would probably be deferred 
until the first week in May. 

8. The qualifications of the teachers concerned and 
the provisions made for teaching the courses 
shall be satisfactory to the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

4. The prescribed course of studies shall have been 
completed before preparing a promotion list in 
any school. 

5. The pupil shall have obtained an average of at 
least 66% on all the tests given in a unit during 
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the school year in order to merit promotion by 
recommendation in such unit. 

6. The Principal of the school and the teachers of 
the units concerned shall certify that the fore- 
going conditions have been fulfilled. 


7. At the end of April each candidate shall fill out 
his application for the Departmental Examina- 
tions as heretofore. 

8. Not earlier than June 5th and not later than 
June 12th the Principal shall notify each candi- 
date of the unit or units on which he has 
obtained an average of at least 66%. 

9. There shall be no appeal to the Department of 
Education against the decision of the Principal 
and staff in the case of any student who has not 
obtained an average of at least 66%. 

10. A candidate who fails to obtain 66% in any unit 
or units shall take the Departmental Examina- 
tions in respect to such units. 


11. Where prizes or scholarships are offered for 
competition amongst two or more schools the 
competitors shall take the Departmental Exam- 
inations. 


12. No student is eligible for promotion by the staff 
of any school unless the attendance of such 
student has been regular during the school 
year; “regular attendance” implying daily 
attendance at the school except in cases of un- 
avoidable absence due to illness on the part of 
the pupil, or to other unavoidable causes which 
are recognized as such by the staff. 


Replies to questionnaires were received from 207 
high school teachers and a summary of the same is 
furnished herewith for further consideration of our 
members : 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS RE 
PROMOTION BY me ON RECOMMENDATION 
STAFF 


1. Are you of the opinion that the pressure brought to bear 
upon teachers by solicitous friends of students would be 
a serious obstacle to the success of such a scheme? 
Yes—114; No— 83 
2. Are you of the opinion that the status of the teaching 
profession would be raised by placing upon them the 
responsibility and authority of promoting pupils? 
Yes— 92; No—108 
3. Would increased regularity of attendance of pupils in 
your school be manifest as a direct result of this method 
of promotion? 
Yes—104; No— 94 
4. Are vou of the opinion that there will be a definite 
incentive to do well, according to the teachers’ standards 
throughout the year, instead of encouragement on the 
part of the pupil, as under the present method to take 
a chance of obtaining 50% in a last final effort? 
Yes—148; No— 58 
Are you of the opinion that the suggested method would 
result in a further lowering of the standards of our 
present examinations on account of the following 
possible causes: 
(a) That there will be as many standards as there are 
teachers setting and marking papers? 
Yes—154; No— 50 


ao 


(b) That there will be some anxiety to recommend a. - 


high percentage of pupils? 
Yes—170; No— 36 
(c) That inexperienced as well as experienced teachers 
will do the recommending? ‘- 


Yes—158; No— 45 
6. In your opinion is a 66% standard somewhat too high? 
Yes— 48; No—149 
7. Do you consider that the above scheme could be suc- 
cessfully applied to all High School Units? 
Yes— 55; No—146~ 


8. Would you prefer that the Departmental Examination 
still apply in the case of: 
(a) All Grade XII units. 
Yes—182; No— 18 


(b) A selected group of second and third units now 
taken in Grades X and XI. 
Yes—146; No— 44 


9. All things having been duly considered, are you, 
generally speaking, in favor of the principle of allowing 
some degree of latitude to staffs in the promotion of 
pupils without final Departmental Examinations? 


Yes—118; No— 80 


SUMMARY OF TEACHER OPINION 


One cannot fail to gather from the answers to 
the questionnaires that while teacher opinion is very 
evenly divided on Questions 2 and 3, the other ques- 
tions have been accorded a definite settlement so far 
as majority opinion is concerned. 

The writer does not deem it to be either his 
function or privilege to express a personal opinion 
when recording the results of a summary and there- 
fore will not transgress in this respect. However, 
if one may venture an observation without any wish 
whatever to prejudice either side of the case, it 
would be to point out that the nature of the answers 
to Questions 1, 2 and 5 would lead one to suspect 
that possibly Question 9 might have been answered 
in the negative. Such, however, was not the case 
and we may conclude that the preponderance of 
opinion in Question 4 carried the day for Question 
9 also. 


To sum up briefly, teacher opinion apparently 
realizes the many valid objections to promotion by 
recommendation, but leans toward giving it a tria} 
on a very limited basis, trusting that the incentive 
for pupils to do well according to the teachers’ 
standards throughout the year may more than 
counterbalance the attendant evils of such a scheme. 


Personally, we should prefer Question 9 to be 
settled in a much more decisive manner and with 
such a purpose in view may we suggest that a num- 
ber of articles from teachers dealing with both sides 
of the whole question be submitted to the General 
Secretary, Imperial Bank Bldg., Edmonton, for 
publication in subsequent issues of our magazine. 


REMARKS APPENDED TO QUESTIONNAIRES 


The individual teacher opinion expressed in the 
questionnaires was fortified in many instances with 
very illuminating remarks bearing upon the various 
phases of the question involved. Lack of space for- 
bids us the opportunity of putting them all in print. 
but the reader may rest assured that those submitted 
represent a fair cross-section of the sentiments ex- 
pressed. It was noted that those opposed to the 
scheme were, generally speaking, more inclined to 
append remarks than those in favor of reeommenda- 
tion without Departmental Examinations. 


The following remarks speak volumes and are 
worthy of careful perusal: 


“T believe the privilege would need to be confined to schools 
having three or more teachers at least and then only in the 
first unit of any subject unless that unit is a Grade XI or 
Grade XII subject with no second unit.”—(City). 


“Tf-in accredited schools only a certain percentage of the 
pupils were allowed to be promoted much of the trouble 
might be overcome. (I.e., allow only 40% or 50% of a class 
to be promoted) .”— (City). 


“I am not in favor of excusing the government from any 
of their educational responsibility. There is no guarantee 


~—= that the money they would save by shifting responsibility 
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would be spent on the further extension of education. Our 
present system is what places us so far ahead of some Ameri- 
can systems in spite of their great expenditures.”— (City). 


“Promotion by recommendation should be successful, pro- 
vided it be confined to large accredited schools.”— (Village). 
. “In my opinion there is much to gain and nothing to lose 
oy such a change in our present system of examinations.”— 
(City). 

“In the marking of final papers there are at present as 
many standards as there are markers and chairmen.”— 
(Town). 

“A 66% standard for promotion would demand a lowering 
of the Christmas and Easter school tests in my opinion, or 
the giving of a bonus for class performances,”— (City). 


“Departmental examination papers shouldbe the basis 
for recommendaton purposes, as well as for the final examin- 
ation.”— (City). 

“Am capable only of a general opinion but I believe 
promotion by recommendation has not lowered the standards 
for Grade VIII.”—(City). 

“I believe the promotion would operate in high schools 
where the staff is large. In this case the responsibility 
would rest on the shoulders of several teachers.”—(Town). 

“Any system which tends to lessen cramming is desir- 
able.”— (Town). 

“TInexperienced teachers should not be permitted to rec- 
ommend pupils. Had pupil here last year who stood high in 
all Grade IX work, but who was sick last two weeks in June. 
This year she will have to write her Grade IX examination, 
thus losing valuable time, apparently uselessly, as by a sys- 
tem of recommendation and promotion she would have been 
placed in Grade X work entirely.”— (Town). 

“I prefer Departmental Examinations in selected units 
of Grade XI only.”—(Town). 

“I think that the present confidential report re candidates 
might be made more use of than at present.”—(Town). 

“A standard of 66% means nothing when teachers set and 
mark their own exams. Dozens of tests have proved this. The 
ae nature of our present system is its chief merit.” 
— (City). 

“The incentive of our examination at the end of the year 
is very valuable in encouraging even the good student to do 
his best. A good review is necessary to guarantee an intel- 
ligent grasp of any course. For many students there would 
be a slackening of interest at the end, when it is much to be 
desired.” — (City). 

“Not only should the present system of Departmental Ex- 
aminations be continued in High School grades but Grade 
VIII should be made a proper exam. in each subject. The 
Grade VIII exam. is only a joke at present.”—(Town). 


“In schools graded highly satisfactory by high school 
inspectors I see no reason why, say, the students who have 
obtained an average of 66% or over, should not be recom- 
mended, providing only a certain percentage (say 75%) 
may be recommended as a maximum. Results of the 25% 
could be checked over with teachers’ gradings and reliability 
of the system ascertained. Examinations in normal entrance 
units and matriculation units in third year should be 
retained.” —(Town). 


“The system in vogue in Grade IX .some years ago is still 
proof of the futility of such a system. Under this method 
the teacher is the goat. We are a long way yet from the 
position of a university.”—(Town). 

“The Principal of the school being the final authority for 
admitting or refusing failed Grade VIII pupils to High 
School gets lots of trouble already without heaping more 
trouble upon himself, I would be very much in favor of 
requiring Grade VIII students to pass Grade VIII before 
being allowed by the Department to enter High School.”— 
(Village). 

“The present system has its faults, but there would be 
a great many more in the system of promotion by the teach- 
er. So I say, ‘Let sleeping dogs lie’.”—(City). 

“With the constant changing of the personnel of the High 
School teachers outside of the large centres, it would be folly 
to inaugurate any such system as is implied here.”— (Town). 

“Things are going fine as they are—let’s leave them alone. 
Our past experience of a similar nature was a dismal fail- 
ure.”— (Town). 

“To attain a 66% standard for promotion, the "Xmas and 
Easter exams. would have to be less rigid than at present, 
or a bonus would have to be given for class-work.”— (City). 
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“My chief objection to this scheme is the possible line of 
cleavage which might be created between accredited and not 
accredited schools. This might become detrimental to village 
High Schools which become branded as second class.”— 
(Village). 

“I believe that in all cases of promotion a staff should 
have equal consideraton with the Department examinations.” 
—(Town). 

‘Where a small High School has consistently produced 
good results over a number of years I think the same priv- 
ilege should be given as to the city High Schools.”—(Town). 

“Should not the privilege be granted to ‘accredited teach- 
ers’ rather than ‘accredited schools’? There could be an in- 
justice here.”—(City). 

“Sir Michael Sadler said in a recent address: ‘No system 
should exclude any worthy person at any stage.’ A ‘teach- 
er recommended’ system would have thrown out Darwin, 
Lincoln, etc. We have too many in rural areas to whom it 
would be injustice to set up a city-made system.”— (City). 

“If we ever obtain a secondary school system in which 
different varieties of students can find corresponding varieties 
of training to meet their needs, together with agencies to 
guide them in making selections, we shall not need to be so 
fussy about ‘examinations’.”— (City). 

“I would be most unwilling to recommend a pupil with- 
out some ‘official’ test. Conditions being as they are, it is the 
Department’s business to see that the system is improved, not 
to side-track the issue by placing the onus on the teacher.” 
-—— (City). 

“Either keep the examinations or abandon the unit sys- 
tem.”— (City). 

“T should be more in favour’ of this scheme if there were 
no Departmental examinations at all, that is, if the teacher’s 
decision on a pupil were final.”— (City). 


“The new scheme would result in— 

“1. Indiscriminate promotion after a few years. 
“2. Unceasing solicitation by parents. 

“3. Unjust dismissal of conscientious teachers. 


“4, Laxity on the part of teachers but more especially of 
students. 


“What is the matter with the present system? This ‘new 
scheme’ has been tried. It was in force in Ontario when I 
attended High School there about 1913. In that particular 
school I can remember that we were all promoted every year 
and we did not do one-half the work a pupil does in Alberta 
today.” — (Village). ‘ 

“In 1922 we considered conditions in Alberta required 
a Departmental examination in each unit. I fail to see suffi- 
cient change in conditions to abolish even a part of them. 
If the expense is too heavy for parents let the Department 
assume part of it.”—(City). 

“The change referred to might be applicable to city schools 
but not to the village or town.”—(Town). 

“The present examination system with more inducement 
to second and first class honors cannot be improved upon 
until we have teachers who can devise and teach their own 
individual courses of studies.”—(City). 

“In the small High School, promotion of pupils without 
final Departmental examinations would not work out very 
well. At present Grade VIII students who have not passed 
Departmental examinations can be recommended for a trial 
in High School. This system is not satisfactory.”— (Village). 
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Enitorial 


O normal, unbiased person could do otherwise 

these days than feel very sympathetic towards 
those in high office with their harrowing responsi- 
bilities. Particularly do we extend our greetings to 
the Premier of Alberta, earnestly hoping for the 
good of all that the end of the present year may find 
him filled with satisfaction and joy—the satisfaction 
of having grappled successfully with the crisis now 
arrived and those looming ahead; the joy of out- 
standing accomplishment after the expenditure of 
tremendous energy without sacrifice of health and 
physical breakdown. 


D4 * * * * 


OT since the outbreak of war, nor since its con- 

clusion, have there been such herculean tasks 
devolving upon our Province and upon those who 
pilot the ship of state. The strain will be tremendous, 
but it is our earnest petition that the glory of 
achievement will not be clouded by sectarian oppo- 
sition developed for opposition’s sake. 


* ok ok te 


S far as the A.T.A. is concerned we hereby 
pledge our unqualified promise to avail our- 
selves of every facility provided to co-operate with 
the Government when confronting the problems con- 
nected with the schools and education. The Executive 
met the Premier and the Minister of Education on 
December 6th last, being the first of a series of con- 
ferences promised by the Premier when we met with 
him last July. The kindly, frank attitude then mani- 
fested is a happy augury for the future, giving prom- 
ise of frequent interchange of opinion between the 
Alliance and the Government on educational ques- 
tions at issue. 
* ok * * * 
bia following letter speaks for itself and implies 
what was advocated by the Alliance with respect 
to the matters dealt with therein, and shows also 
that the Government was at that time grappling 
with the critical question of unemployment of teach- 
ers and the threatened stampede of many school 
districts to close down the schools. 
OFFICE OF THE PREMIER 
ALBERTA 


; Edmonton, 13th Dec., 1930. 
Dear Sir: 

In your last conference with the Government on the 
6th inst., your representations were made under three 
headings: 

1. Teachers’ Pensions. 

You requested that the Governraent make an 
actuarial survey, apparently with the idea of ascertain- 
ing whether the scheme upon which you have been 
working as an Association is sound and the percentage 
of cost involved. Mr. Baker replied that this was already 
being done, but apparently your delegation raised some 
question as to the source from which Mr. Baker was 
obtaining his information. I have asked Mr. Baker to 
get in touch with Professor M. A. McKenzie to see if he 
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can make a survey of your scheme and approximately 
the time involved. 

In the meantime, of course, I wish to confirm what 
I said to your delegation, namely, that any action of 
this kind on our part is simply by way of obtaining all 
the information necessary for a discussion of your pro- 
posal or alternative proposals, but must not be inter- 
preted in any way as an agreement by the Government 
to adopt any proposed scheme, 


2. Unemployment Among Teachers. 

Various suggestions were advanced by your dele- 
gates as to methods of meeting the unemployment 
among teachers, but as pointed out to you in reply, 
these suggestions looked to the future, but would have 
little effect in meeting conditions this winter. We are 
prepared to consider the suggestions advanced when 
reviewing our program for the Department of Educa- 
tion this next year. Dealing with the immediate situa- 
tion confronting us, I informed you that we could not 
very well pick out the teaching profession for any 
eens consideration, but could only deal with unem- 
ployed teachers as part of our entire program for the 
relief of unemployment this winter. 

There was considerable discussion of the situation 
now threatening that many school districts were likely 
to close because of inability to finance the operation of 
the schools next term, and your representatives re- 
quested the Provincial Government to make some public 
statement referring to the threatening action of School 
Boards in cancelling teachers’ contracts. As I informed 
you, I think, the question of keeping open our schools 
had, already engaged the attention of the Government, 
and it has been before us since that meeting. We are 
co-ordinating the efforts of the Municipal Affairs De- 
partment and the Department of Education in an effort 
to have the schools continued. This is a subject on 
which, at the moment, we cannot make public our com- 
plete plans and can only say that we are grappling with 
this problem as with other problems arising out of 
present conditions, to the best of our ability. 

We have concluded we can do better work and avoid 
unnecessary confusion by working directly through our 
Trustees or other Provincial officials rather than 
attempting to make any public statement at the moment. 


3. Advisory Board. 

You suggested for our consideration the appointment 
of an Advisory Board to the Department of Education. 
This question has been before the Government on other 
occasions and we feel would more properly be the sub- 
ject of consideration in connection with the revision of 
the School Act. We will be giving consideration to this 
question when that Act is again before us for study. 


Yours very truly, 
J. E. BROWNLEE. 


J. W. BARNETT, EsqQ., 


Secretary, A.T.A., 
Imperial Bank Bldg., 
Edmonton, Alta. 


* oo * oe * 
HORTLY after the Premier’s letter was received, 
the following statement appeared in the press of 


the Province: 


Government Proclaims Act Making Country Municipali- 
ties Responsible—Will Pay School Grants Earlier 
and Thus Relieve Financing in Many Areas 

One tax collecting authority in the rural municipal- 
ities of Alberta now becomes the rule. The government 
is proclaiming by order-in-council the act providing 
that rural municipalities shall be responsible for the 
levying and collection of taxes and for furnishing funds 
for schools within their areas. 


All strictly rural schools wholly or partly within a 
rural municipality are, by another order-in-council, 
being brought under the operation of the act. Hereto- 
fore steps along this line have been of a voluntary 
character, and approximately 90 rural municipalities, it 
is understood, have arranged on that basis to become 
collecting authorities. This is a majority of the munici- 
palities in the province. 

Hon. Perren Baker, Minister of Education, announces 
the proclamation of the act as part of the Government’s 
efforts to deal with the question of rural school opera- 
tion in order to avoid as much as possible the loss of 
time during the coming season. 


tha 
the 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


Will Pay Grants Earlier 


Between now and the new year, it is also announced, 
the Government will issue all checks in payment of the 
regular and equalization school grants, which previously 
have not been paid to the various districts until some 
time in February. 


“It is true,” Mr. Baker explains, “that the Depart- 
ment has not received the returns that ordinarily must 
be filed before the grant can be paid, but we are arrang- 
ing payment of the grants on a certain approximate 
basis, based on information in the Department. We 
shall make the payment subject to adjustment after the 
returns have been filed or in connection with the pay- 
ment of future grants. It is expected this will ease 
the position of the school districts and make their 
problems easier in the early part of the year.’ 


As to the tax collections, the Minister points out 
that in the municipalities that have already adopted the 
single collecting plan there has been a much healthier 
situation in respect to the provisions for keeping the 
schools open. Many of the other municipalities having 
indicated their willingness to come under the scheme, 
the Government has regarded the present as an oppor- 
tune time to bring it into general effect with a minimum 
of disturbance, 

A third step being taken as a means of relieving the 
country school situation is the continuation of -efforts 
to make adjustments in cases of local difficulty. The 
Government has for some time past been marshalling 
its entire school and municipal staff of inspectors, says 
Mr. Baker, to deal with any cases where difficulty is 
being experienced, this being done through conference 
between the Municipal Councils and School Boards, 
banks and others interested. This work will be con- 
tinued in a more extensive way during the remainder 
of this month. 

Letters are being sent from the Education Depart- 
ment’s offices to the municipal and school authorities 
appealing for their co-operation in facing the problem. 


“The Government,” adds the Minister, “feels that 
the cause of education is of prime importance and that 
the schools should be maintained, even though some 
sacrifice may be involved.”—Edmonton Journal, Dec. 
22, 1930. 


* * ok * * 


HE Edmonton Bulletin in an editorial made the 
comments which we print below. We presume 
t the “rather radical” proposals referred to are 
following: 
Close one Normal school at least; or, limit the 
enrolment each year to the number of teachers 
likely to be required to compensate for the an- 
ticipated number leaving the profession. 
Raise the age requirement for entrance to 
Normal. Make the entrance age for women the 
same as for men. 
Abolish student loans. 
Lengthen the period of training in Normal 
schools. 


Make Grade XII a pre-requisite for Normal 
entrance. 


Times of crisis demand radical remedies. Here 


is what the Edmonton Bulletin says, and we heartily 
agree for it diagnosed the situation accurately : 


ALBERTA NEEDS THE BEST 


Not very many years ago Alberta had not enough 
qualified teachers to ‘“‘man” its schools: Now the reverse 
condition has come about. There are several hundred 
teachers who cannot secure schools, because there are 
not enough of them. The Teachers’ Alliance has ap- 
pealed to the Provincial Government to take steps to 
restore the balance between teachers and schools, and 
to prevent a recurrence of the present situation. 
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Some of the proposals advanced for that purpose 
are rather radical, and they will not all receive unani- 
mous endorsement by any means. But one point seems 
clear enough; that it is not to the advantage of the 
schools, nor of the cause of education in Alberta, that 
there should be a tremendous over-supply of teachers 
who cannot possibly find employment in that profession. 


A surplus of teachers is bound to make for the 
depression of salaries. That in turn will drive men and 
women of spirit and energy out of the profession, and 
leave those who may be content to carry on at small 
pay rather than take chances on doing better at some- 
thing else. That is not the type of teacher that is 
needed in the Alberta school. It is not the type from 
whom children can derive inspiration. It would be a 
colossal mistake if departmental policy tended to make 
men and women of that kind the only ones available 
as_ teachers. 


* * * * * 


er the Bulletin hits the right nails squarely 
on the head: 


WHY CLOSED SCHOOLS? 


The rural school has been hard hit by the slump in 
wheat prices and the resulting inability of taxpayers to 
pay. A delegation from Willingdon waited on the 
Minister of Education and informed him that, without 
assistance, a number of schools in that district would 
be unable to open promptly for the coming term and 
perhaps for an indefinite time. Teachers of some 
schools there were also being asked to accept a reduc- 
tion in salary in order to enable the boards to carry on. 


What is true in that section is true also in other 
sections. Throughout the newer areas of settlement it 
is the rule rather than the exception that schools are 
at present in airears in the payment of teachers and 
facing the possibility of having to suspend operations 
for a time through scarcity of funds. 


It is to the discredit of the province that such a 
situation should exist. It is equally to the disadvantage 
of the schools. When teachers have to wait months for 
their pay, it can only be expected that young men and 
women who have ambition will either get out of the 
weaker schoo] districts or get out of the profession. 
And in proportion as salaries are depressed, those teach- 
ers who are worth the existing salaries will turn to other 
occupations. 


The new arrangement that municipal councils are 
to collect school taxes may help to right matters, or it 
may not. 


The Minister has certainly taken a step in the right 
direction in ordering that school grants for the last term 
are to be paid promptly, and that grants for the coming 
term may be sent out in monthly instalments. That 
undoubtedly will make it possible to open some schools 
which would otherwise be closed for a month or more, 
and will help a great number of embarrassed boards to 
get their affairs more in order. 


Sooner or later, the Government will have to take 
the whole question of school financing in hand and put 
this on a business footing, and the sooner that is done 
the better. One course would be to ask the Legislature 
to establish a “revolving fund” from which loans could 
be made to school boards which are unable to pay 
teachers and meet their other obligations as these fall 
due. The Government holding the taxing power, there 
would be no danger that these loans could not be 
collected. 


If that were done, every school board in the prov- 
ince could wind up the year with its bills paid, schools 
would re-open on time and be kept open for the regular 
period, and there would be no more of this “off again, 
on again’ ” method of conducting schools in outlying dis- 
tricts and in times of general depression. 


It would require some courage to adopt this some- 
what radical departure. But if there is one direction in 
which courage should be shown it is in that of providing 
—and insisting—that the schools of the province be 
carried on in an orderly, dignified and business-like 
manner. 
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THE ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE, INC. 


What it is—What it has done—And what it 
aims to do 


HE A.T.A. is a progressive organization of live 

Western teachers. That is its reputation through- 
out the Dominion. Its leaders are active: its policies 
sound and its achievements worth-while. 

But the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance is not a happy 
accident; it did not casually happen. It was nurtured 
by the courageous and untiring efforts of many Al- 
berta teachers who believe that teaching can yet be 
made a profession. Energy, optimism, unity of aim 
on the part of all Alberta teachers are things neces- 
sary to make the A.T.A. more successful and of 
much greater service to teachers and to the cause of 
education. 

The results are encouraging. The membership is 
increasing steadily; interest in organized effort on 
the part of teachers is maintained and becoming 
more general. 

What have you done—what can you do—what 
will you do to help forward the work of the Alberta 
teachers? Will you accept this invitation to avail 
yourself of the privilege to join with the profession- 
ally minded teachers who have been bearing; for the 
whole teaching body, the burden of raising the status 
of the teaching profession and advancing and safe- 
guarding the cause of education? 


The A.T.A. Has— 


Obtained a new form of agreement between 
teachers and school boards, whereby it is impossible 
for a board to dismiss a teacher without a “hearing.” 

ok * ES 

Raised considerably the average salary of 
teachers—only by greatly intensifying the organ- 
ization can teachers avoid losing much of what has 


been won. 
kK % * 


Collected tens of thousands of dollars of “‘back’’ 
salary for teachers after fruitless personal endeav- 
ors had been made to collect. 

* * * 

Provided a means whereby all members may 

have, free of charge, expert legal advice on all 


professional matters. 
k ok Bg 


Stood behind the individual teacher when in 
difficulty to the extreme limit, even to carrying 
through the case successfully to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 

Served as a medium through which the views 
of teachers as a body may be expressed vocally 
to the Government. 

* * %* 

Established the teacher’s right to be on a par 
with all other citizens respecting the use of the 
courts to rectify wrongs. 


*k a ES 
Inaugurated ‘Alberta School Week” for the 
purpose of educating the public on education. 


k ok * 

Published the A.7.A. Magazine which supplies 
all interested in education with professional in- 
formation and assistance in class room work. The 
Magazine is read by many who, although not 
eee are interested in the welfare of the pro- 
ession. 
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Formed the Educational Publicity Committee 
which syndicates educational news and articles 
for insertion in newspapers throughout the Prov- 
ince, such articles being entirely free from any 
advertising propaganda. , 


* * * 


Formed the Educational Research Committee, 
each department of which is under the chairman- 
ship of an outstanding authority on the subject. 


What the Alliance Has Done for the Rural 
Teacher 


The Alliance is the “big brother” of the rural 
teacher, defenceless and alone. Since the inception 
of the Alliance thousands of appeals for assistance 
and advice have been dealt with by our officials. The 
Alliance, after careful enquiry, has fought the case 
of every teacher who, in their opinion, was being 
unfairly treated. When necessary the A.T.A. has 
spent money without stint. 


The A.T.A. strongly advocated and supported the 
statutory minimum for rural teachers. It is not the 
fault of the A.T.A. that the minimum was not higher 
than $840. But the statutory minimum, low though 
it is, has meant hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to Alberta teachers and prevented their status being 
lowered further in hundreds of cases. 


The A.T.A. has obtained several amendments to 
The School Ordinance: 


(a) One providing that the teacher shall receive 1/200th 
of a year’s salary for each teaching day, instead of 1/210th. 
This means that every teacher who puts in less than a full 
year in a school, receives an increase of 4 20/21 per cent in 
the daily rate of pay. It means also that teachers in rural 
schools are no longer required to teach for more than 200 
days to make up a full school year. 

j (b) One providing that Easter week be a statutory holi- 
ay. 

(c) One providing that the Board pay the teacher not 

less than once each month. 

(d) One obtaining a Board of Reference for the purpose 
of settling disputes between teachers and school boards, 
thereby avoiding all danger of serious crises. 

(e) One protecting the teacher —_ legal action for 
suspending pupils for truancy and other disciplinary forces. 


What the Alliance Has Done for the City Teacher 
(1) Salaries have been raised, and definite schedules have 


been agreed upon between the Board and the teachers as 
contracting parties. 
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(2) Past experience is now considered when a new ap- 
pointment is made. 


(3) The City Board recognizes the Local Alliance as an 
effective organization, because of its connection with the 
Provincial body. 


(4) Obtained teacher representation at Board meetings, 
which has resulted in better understanding between the two 
parties, 


(5) A better professional spirit has been fostered—it is 
agreed that only by organizing as an Alliance can the teach- 
ers function effectively. 


(6) Its influence and votes are solicited at election time 
by candidates fur the position of trustee. 


(7) Its influence is always invited in all social and com- 
munity matters, because of its power as an organization. 


(8) Appeals have been registered and sustained in many 
cases in the matter of Inspectors’ reports. 


(9) When changes are suggested the teacher’s contract 
is always referred to the Alliance. 


(10) The teachers have established a trust fund for the 
assistance of those in actual need. 


(11) The Alliance has pressed for a Provincial Pensions 
Scheme. 


(12) Cumulative sick pay was unheard of in Canada 
before the Alliance obtained this concession from the Edmon- 
ton Public School Board. 


What the A.T.A. Aims to Do 


To continue working and striving for: 


(1) Increased security of tenure of position 
until it be impossible to dismiss a teacher without 
just cause. 

(2) A pensions scheme for teachers. 

(3) A Province-wide schedule of salaries for 
teachers where teachers will receive credit for 
past experience and service. 


(4) A more equitable distribution of the 
burden of supporting the educational system: 
largely increased government grants, making it 
possible for every school to be open for a full 
school year. 

(5) The A.T.A. was the first to advocate a 
complete overhauling of “The School Act,” the 
larger unit of administration, supervision rather 
than inspection, and the freedom of teachers from 
rural school board control. 

(6) Abolition of “permits.” 

(7) Increased respect and higher status for 
teachers. 


If You Are Not at Present in Good Standing Fill in and Forward This Form 


To: ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE, INC., 
Imperial Bank Building, Edmonton, Alta. 


Cheque for) 
Forwarded is the sum of J 


being membership fees of the undersigned. 


SCALE OF FEES 
Salary under $1500.... 
ef r 2000.... 
2500.... 
$2500 and over... 11.00 


The above includes subscrip- 
tion to the magazine. 


Signature 
School District 
Address 
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J. G. LISTER 
Principal, Technical High School, Vancouver. 
President B.C.T.F. 1917-18-20-21-22. 
Member of Executive B.O.T.F. from its inception. 
Delegate at inaugural meeting of C.T.F., Calgary, 1920. 
Delegate at C.T.F. Conferences, 1920-21-22-23. 





The first break has been made in the ranks of 
the “Old Originals” of the Canadian Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, instanced in the passing of one who attended 
the first conference at Calgary when the C.T.F. com- 
prised the four western teachers’ organizations only. 
With deepest regret we record the death of Mr. J. 
G. Lister, Principal of the Vancouver Technical High 
School. 

That Mr. Lister was an enthusiastic advocate and 
worker for a nation-wide organization of teachers 
was a natural sequence to his earlier endeavors to 
develop a dignified, effective, organized group of 
teachers in his own province, and we feel sure our 
B.C. friends will take no exception to the view here 
expressed that the B.C. T.F. is what it is today large- 
ly by reason of Mr. Lister’s sturdy advocacy, sound 
judgment, his sane idealism, encouragement, Anglo- 
Saxon tenacity, steadfastness and good fellowship. 
He was president of the B.C. T.F. on five occasions 
and served continuously on the executive from the 
time of its inception until his death. 

The B.C. T.F. honored Mr. Lister some years ago 
by making him a life member of their executive—a 
well-earned honor truly for Mr. Lister, but at the 
same time an example of wise discrimination on the 
part of the Federation in thus rendering Mr. Lister’s 
counsels constantly available to them for an in- 
definite period. So, as we extend our deep sympathy 
to the members of his family, at the same time we do 
not forget his many other friends—his pupils, ex- 
pupils, members of his staff—who will miss his jovial 
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good-fellowship, nor our sister organization which 
henceforth must proceed without the aid of his ex- 
tensive experience and judicious guidance. 

He leaves us mourned by all—the fullest reward 
of a complete life devoted to promoting the welfare 
of his charges in school and afterwards, beyond the 
school, and of his fellow-workers in the cause of 
education and the teacher. 


Local News 


CALGARY PUBLIC SCHOOL 'MEN’S LOCAL 


The annual meeting of the Calgary Public School 
Men’s Local of the A.T.A. was held on December 
10th at 6 p.m. in the Y.M.C.A. A good attendance 
of members was present. The chairman reported on 
a group insurance scheme which is under discussion. 

The secretary read reports on School Board meet- 
ings, statistics of membership and finances. The 
present membership is the same as last year. 

Mr. Florendine was appointed as our representa- 
tive on the National Council of Education for 1931. 

It was left with the executive to appoint School 
Board representatives. 

The following are the officers for 1931: Presi- 
dent, G. H. Lunn; Past President, A. Florendine; 
Vice-President, K. B. Meiklejohn; Secretary, D. 
Norton; Executive, R. M. Peattie, W. H. Cooper, 
H. F. Dickson, B. O. Miller. 


* * * * od 


The Schoolmen’s Association held a very success- 
ful affair in the Technical Institute on Saturday 
evening, December 13. After partaking of a banquet, 
miscellaneous games were played. Later those inter- 
ested in dancing wielded the light fantastic, while 
more sober-minded couples engaged in cards. Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwards and Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan were 
noticed among the crowd. 


VILNA LOCAL 


The second annual banquet of the Vilna Teach- - 
ers’ local of the A.T.A. was held at the community 
hall, Spedden, on Saturday, November 14. Forty 
teachers and guests enjoyed a repast which, thanks 
to the skill and care of Mr. and Mrs. Cromwell of 
the Spedden Hotel, was the last word in perfection. 
Mr. Lester McCaugherty, president of the Local, 
acted as toastmaster. The toast to the King was pro- 
posed by Mr. John Frazer of Vilna. Mr. Ray Hall 
proposed “Canada.” Mr. Gibault, Inspector of 
Schools for St. Paul district, gave the toast to the 
Profession. Mr. Joseph Garvey, Past President of 
the Local, proposed “Our Guests.” Mr. Isaac Stern 
spoke on behalf of the town of Spedden, and Mr. H. 
I. Southwell, Mayor of Vilna, gave an address. 

During the banquet music was supplied by the 
St. Paul Orchestra. A dance, sponsored by the 
Spedden Board of Trade, lasted until midnight, and 
brought the evening to a delightful close. 


DERWENT 


The teachers in Derwent locality held their first 
meeting on November 23, 1930, as a result of which 
Derwent Local Branch of the Alberta Teachers’ Al- 
liance was formed, consisting of eight members. 

The Executive is as follows: President, T. J. 
Dwyer; Vice-President, Wm. Sakowski; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Zenovia Gereluk; Press Representa- 
tive, E. S. Elson. 
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ay OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 


a | 





This department exists for the service of Alliance 
members in the classroom. It will be directed, as it 
always has been, to give help where it is most needed, i.e., 
in the ungraded school. We shall try to fill our columns 
with good interpretations of Literature, time-saving de- 
vices in Arithmetic, useful suggestions and needed 
information. 


We shall not be able to cover all the ground. If you 
wish us to print in these columns any particular material, 
if you want suggestions about how to organize lessons in 
certain subjects, please let us know. We will try to fill 
these columns with the helps you need, or, if we cannot 
always do that, we will try to tell you where the helps 
can be obtained. It wil] not be possible, however, for us 
to answer queries through the mail. Look for replies in 
the “T.H.D.” 

Write, stating clearly what you want, to 

EDI ns hae 
A.T.A. Magazine, 
Imperial Bank Building, Edmonton. 





OUTLINES FOR FEBRUARY 
Outlines for Grades I to VII Inclusive, by Courtesy of the 
Calgary Public School Board 
Suggested Outline for Average Class 


GRADE I.— 
READING 


Continue Canadian Primer. At least one other book 
should be read by A classes, and part of an extra one by 
B classes. Stress thought-getting in all Silent Reading 
lessons. Phrase and sentence practice rather than too 
much word drill. 


PHONICS 
Teach—d, ea in connection with ee, p, qu. Review 


all ng sounds, as ang, ing, ung; ong. Review all nk 
sounds, as ank, ink, unk, on 


LANGUAGE 


Use three questions to secure three connected ideas 
instead of two. Try to secure less formal sentences, and 
suggest color words, easy phrases, etc. Correlate this 
subject for the next five months with Nature Steady, 
Hygiene, Citizenship. 


Games—“I did,” “If I were—.” If I were a fairy, 
etc. 


Pictures—See Art Course. 


Dramatization—Plays related to citizenship, as, street 
car, postman, milkman, etc. 


Stories—Red Riding Hood. Demo the Pony. Little 
Grey Pony. Cinderella. 


Continue reproduction of stories. 


MEMORIZATION 


The Whole Duty of Children. Robin Redbreast. Curly 
Locks. What Does the Bee Do? 
ARITHMETIC 
Counting by 2’s to 20. 


Recognition of numbers to 50. Children should learn to 
write these during February. 


Numbers before and after each number to 50. 


Formal teaching of combinations, separations. One more 
and one less. Doubles. 


Easy column adding. 
Grouping of nine and ten. 
HYGIENE 


General study of foods for children—healthful, unhealth- 
ful; foods for the teeth, breakfasts, lunches, ete. 


CITIZENSHIP 
Politeness in speech and action. 


DO YOU NEED— 


A book containing special material for History, Geo- 
graphy, ene Literature or other work in the class- 
room . . 


A book on teaching method ..... 


A book to illustrate some phase of extra-mural Uni- 
versity work ..... 


Advice or assistance in the selection of Intelligence, 
Proficiency or Progress Tests? 


You may not be able to name the book, yet you know 
what you want it for. If you will write to us stating 
SPECIFICALLY the kind of help that you want, we will 
try to find the right book in the Provincia! or University 
Libraries, and send it to you. 


THE A.T.A. BOOK SERVICE, 


Imperial Bank Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


NATURE STUDY 
Frost on the window pane; snowflake shapes, 
Weather calendar. 
Stories of winter conditions in other lands. 


GRADE Il.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 

(a) Reading—(1) Little Hiawatha. (2) Gray and 
White. (3) The Country Mouse and the City Mouse. 
(4) The Lost Doll. (5) Hiawatha’s Brothers. (6) 
Supplementary Reader. 

(b) Literature and Memorization — (1) My Shadow. 
(2) Where Go the Boats. (3) A Good Play. 

(c) Stories for Telling — (1) Sleeping Beauty. (2) 
Peter Pan. 

LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 


(a) Oral Topics—The Chinook Wind. My Best Friend. 
A Birthday Party. Dogs I Know. 


(b) Teach abbreviations Mr. Mrs. ft. yd. Teach — He 
doesn’t. 
(c) Review ou; ow; oi; oy; ce; ge; dge (comes after a 
short vowel where ge is found after a long one). 
SPELLING 
(January to April) 
Teach the words from the second term list, also difficult 
words from the supplementary list, taking four or five new 


words a day. Finish the phonic list. Continue the Friday 
review. 


Suggestions—Use the words from the lists in simple sen- 
tences for dictation, starting about March. Insist upon the 
correct use of capitals and periods. 


Teach the words which have a short vowel, and double 
the final consonant, when ing or ed is added, e.g.—-get, get- 
ting; run, running; slip, slipping, slipped. 

Teach the words which drop the final e when ing is added, 
e.g.—Come, coming. 

Teach related words as love, lovely; dark, darker; duck, 
duckling; end, ended, ending. 


ARITHMETIC 
Counting to 1000 by 100’s. 
Review combinations and separations to~the 14’s. 


Relative value of money—1 cent, 5 cents, 10 cents, 25 
cents, 50 cents, one dollar. 

Review unit, tens and hundred place value. 

Review %. Teach % of any simple number. 

Connect % of 12 with % a foot, % a dozen. 

Connect % of 60 with % an hour; % of 100 with % a 
dollar. 

Daily drill in adding and in simple oral problems. 
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HYGIENE 
1st week: Booklet—Make a booklet on fruits. 
2nd week: Teeth and Care of Teeth. 
3rd week: Nails and Care of Nails. 
4th week: Hearing and Care of Ears. 


NATURE STUDY 


1. Hunting after moose, deer and fur bearing animals—- 
stories of trapping—humane treatment of animals— 
use of pictures. 

2. Fish in winter and stories of winter fishing. 

8. Study of heavens—bright stars at night—Milky Way, 
Northern Lights. 

4. Cardinal points of compass—location of pupils’ homes 
and other points of direction. 


CITIZENSHIP 
First Week — Skating and sliding — necessary as ex- 
ercise. Conduct if rink or slide is crowded. Warn children 
off rivers unless accompanied by elders. Coasting — be 


careful that others are not in the path of sleigh. Keep to 
side going uphill, etc. Change damp clothing on going into 
the house. 

Second Week — Care of books. Help teacher to repair 
those of the schoolroom, Use of library. Care of pictures, 
repair of seat work. 

Third Week—Lines. Review of assembly and dismissal 
rules. Following captain’s directions. Order in hallways 
and cloakrooms. A lesson on being a good captain. No 
shouting at the others, etc. 

Fourth Week -—— Behaviour on street cars and in stores, 
etc. Plenty of dramatization: Boys should raise hats and 
let girls precede them, ete. 


GRADE IIl.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 
Reading and Literature go hand in hand. Enjoyment 


and appreciation followed by dramatization and memoriza- 
tion is the desired end in this grade. 


The mechanics should be pretty well mastered by the time 
the pupils reach Grade III, but drill on the more difficult 
vowel and consonant combinations will be found necessary. 
Review phonics if the pupils stumble. 


Word drill and silent reading should always precede oral 
reading lessons. 
Silent—Saint Valentine. Pippa. 


Oral—He and She. The Child’s World. The Dog of 
Flanders. 


Story Telling—The Magic Mirror. 
Memory—tThe Arrow and the Song. Pippa’s Song. 
Dramatization—The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 


COMPOSITION 
After the letter is taught there should be weekly practice. 
Two stories a month at least should be dramatized. 

(a) Oral—Animals that Sleep all Winter; St. Valentine’s 
Day; A Bear Story; Our Baby. 

(b) Formal—Continue three original sentences on dis- 
cussed topic; A three-sentence letter a week. Teach: 
their, there; here, hear; to, too, two. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Adding ing, as: (1) sing, sing- 
ing; (2) write, writing; (3) trot, trotting. 


CITIZENSHIP 
(a) Making of Friends—Be yourself—stand fast for the 
es (You make friends and your friends make 
you. 
(b) cya | and Truth Telling—tTell truth even although 
it results in unpleasant consequences. 
(c) Stories: 1. St. Valentine; 2. St. George and the 


Dragon; 3. Knights of the Round Table; 4. Story 
of Joseph. 


SPELLING 


Second Term—January to March 15th—Teach the list 
of words given for the second term. 


March 16th to April 30th—Words from the supplement- 
ary list not previously taught. 


May and June—Review. 


In each of the above periods there will be time for the 
teaching of extra words needed by individual classes. 


In order that the Spelling lessons may be an aid to Com- 
position, it is suggested that dictation of phrases or sen- 
tences be given at least twice a week throughout the year. 


ARITHMETIC 
Emphasize rapidity in addition and subtraction. 
Counting by 9’s and 7’s, 
Teach 8 times table (m. and d.) 
Teach quart and pint. 
Teach time telling in minute spaces. 


HYGIENE 
Care of the Body—Foods, cleanliness, water, sleep. 


GRADE IV.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 

In Silent Reading aim for increased speed. 

In Oral Reading smoothness and expression of wholes 
to be the aim. 

In Literature help pupils to build up mental pictures— 
to visualize. 

Note—Minimum of work is suggested. 

Silent Reading—-Billy Topsail. Wreck of the Hesperus. 

Oral Reading—The Wind and the Moon. At School with 
Shakespeare. 

Literature—Little Brown Hands. Three Trees. 

Memory Work—Tell-Tale. The Gypsy Song. 

Story—The Gorgon’s Head. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 

The aims of this grade are—(a) To teach the pupil to 
gather ideas before he speaks or writes. (b) To enlarge and 
improve his vocabulary. (c) To give practice in speaking and 
writing the simple sentence. 

A. Vocabulary Lessons—Teach same word as different 
parts of speech. 

B. Practice in sentences beginning with: Was there; were 
there; is there; are there, etc. 

C. Use descriptive phrases in sentences: (a2) A heavy 
peal of thunder. (b) The fragrance of the flowers. (c) The 
golden corn, 


CITIZENSHIP AND HISTORY TALKS 

Laws—Necessity for laws and rules. Our responsibility 
in obeying laws, in the home, at school, in the city. “In 
order to command; learn to obey.” 

St. Valentine’s Day. 

Manners—Behavior in public places. Respect towards 
poor and aged. 

Early Days in Alberta. 


SPELLING 

“Owing to the fact that many words in the prescribed 
course are known to many of the pupils, it is suggested that 
time should be spent in drilling upon the phonetic words 
found in Morang’s Phonic Manual. ‘These words will be 
found useful in writing Composition, Literature, etc. 

Note.—Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words misspelled by pupils in written exercises. It is recom- 
mended that the words on these lists be treated as part of the 
Spelling Course for-the class, 

Remaining 80 words in Course—Second Term List. 

Memory Work Spelling. 


ARITHMETIC 


Long Division with checks, using two figures for divisor 
and five for dividend. 


Multiplication with checks. 
Teach: Oz., lbs., ewts., tons. 
Give problems in same. 


HYGIENE 
Care of the Body—Cleanliness, bathing, hands—wash 
often, finger nails, teeth, pure soap, individual towel, regu- 
lar habits—sleeping, eating ; respiration—through nose; clean 
desks, drinking an abundance of pure water—small quanti- 
ties often. 


gue ge bo 


GEOGRAPHY 


Detailed study of: Linen, cotton, wool and rubber. 
Various phases of the Moon, as per Course of Study. 


NATURE STUDY 


Animal Study—Rabbit (winter), bear, mountain goat. 
Bird Study—Screech owl, Whiskey Jack (Canada Jay), 
Snowy owl. 
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GRADE V.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 


This Suggested Outline Represents the Minimum of 
Work. 


Oral Reading—Moses at the Fair. 
Memory Work—The Bugle Song. 
Silent Reading—The Round-up. 
Literature—Moses at the Fair. 
Story Telling—The Wandering Jew. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 

The aims in this grade are: (a) To teach pupils to recog- 
nize the main idea in any group of ideas. (b) To teach the 
simple paragraph. 

Since the new work for Grade V. is “Paragraph Work” 
this should be commenced early in the term and continued 
throughout the year. In September some hero, such as Ja- 
son, Roland, etc., should be selected as interesting to the class 
and suitable alike for paragraph work, teaching of continu- 
ity, selecting of interesting matter and the beginning of the 
word list for the year. 

Another important division of this subject is vocabulary 
work. With this end in view, there should be regular and 
intelligent use of the dictionary and systematic sentence prac- 
tice, both oral and written, with words which have created 
their own interest for children. 


In all Oral Composition common errors should be cor- 


rected as they occur. Such errors as are given on page 71 
of the Course of Studies should also receive attention. 

Children should be taught from the first to criticize their 
own work and should be given some easy standard such as the 
samples given on page 72 of the Course of Studies. 

Oral Composition should occupy about two-thirds of the 
time and Written Composition the other one-third. In the 
written paragraph teach indentation and capitalized title. 
Quotation marks will be required for direct narration in writ- 
ten dramatization. 

Owing to the nature of the work, there will be a great 
similarity each month—the paragraph—but it should in- 
crease in difficulty, 

For suggested exercises see Course of Studies, Part I, p. 
70, also Learning to Speak and Write, Book II, pp. 14 to 16, 
21, 25-15, 26, 30, 34-11, 40-11, 41 to 48, 44-1, 45-4, 47-2, 
47-7, 48-9, 49 to 51. 


SPELLING 

In addition to words found in the Course of Study and 
in the Speller pupils should st become familiar with 
words used in Geography, Citizenship, etc., providing the 
spelling of them is not beyond the scope of the pupils. If it 
is at all possible, teach such words in the spelling lesson im- 
mediately following the Geography or other lessons, in which 
they were introduced. Give dictation exercises from Reader, 
also sentences built up by introducing words from the differ- 
ent subjects. 

Note—Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words misspelled by pupils in written exercises. It is recom- 
mended that the words on these lists be treated as part of the 
Spelling course for the class. 

Remaining words in Course—Second Term. 

Words from other subjects. 


ARITHMETIC 
In this grade continue the development in speed and 
accuracy in the four simple rules. In bills and accounts 
stress neatness, systematic form and accuracy. Give practice 
in all statements in problems and encourage pupils to think 
for themselves and to show originality in written solutions. 
Keep all problems and exercises as practical as possible. 
1. Square Measure. 2. Areas—Problems. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Alberta— 
1. Natural Regions. Survey System. 


2. Railroad Trip—Main Line C.P.R. Auto Trip—Medi- 
cine Hat to Crow’s Nest Pass. (See page 25). 


HISTORY AND CITIZENSHIP 
Some of the qualities which should be magnified in the 
mind of the pupil at this stage are: Self-respect, personal 
honor, a sense of justice, courage that avoids bravado, the 
right use of leisure time. This can be brought about by the 
use of suitable stories, either read or told. 


The formal teaching of History is not required. 


History 
Stories of settlement and pioneer life, e.g.: Experiences 
of settlers who came to. America under the patronage of 
Lord Selkirk and formed the Red River Settlement. 


Citizenship 
January and February— 

A sense of justice to include a frank recognition of the 
necessity for restraint and punishment, both in school and 
at home, as well as recognizing the unfairness and unkind- 
ness of injuring animals and tormenting younger pupils. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


In this grade the an object is to teach the child to care 
for his or her body in an intelligent manner—to show the 
“Why” of health practices, and to develop good health habits. 

The Muscles—1. Muscle-building foods. 2. Importance 
of rest and deep breathing. 3. Sprains. 4. Disease germs 
attacking muscles. 5. Review. 


GRADE VI.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 


Literature—Scene from William Tell. 

Memorization—Choice of: Kitchener. Extracts from 
Idylls of the King. Bless the Lord, Oh My Soul! 

Silent Reading—Burial of Moses. Canadians, Canadians 
That’s All. (See November issue). 

Oral Reading—Scene from William Tell. Bless the Lord. 

Story Telling—Galahad. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 


Composition in Grade VI centres around the Topic Sen- 
tence and the Business Letter. Practice should be given in 
eliminating all ideas which are neither pertinent nor inter- 
esting. 

A. Teach enlargement of sentences by phrases. 

B. Beautiful sentences—descriptive and narrative. 


GRAMMAR 
(a) Describing Words—Suggested Exercises: 
(1) Sentences selecting them. 


(2) Fill in blanks with suitable adjectives and ad- 
verbs. 


(3) Exercises 2 and 3, page 77 of “Learning to 
Speak and Write.” Exercises 12, 13, 14 and 15, 
page 79. Exercises 11, 12 and 13, page 83. 
Exercise 17, page 85. 

(b) Different Degrees of Adjectives and Adverbs—Sug- 

gested Exercises: Pages 81 and 82 of “Learning to 

Speak and Write.” 

N.B.—Formal Grammar does not begin until the pupil 
has reached Grade VII. Therefore it should not be taken as 
a separate and definite subject but should be combined with 
Composition. Use the authorized text, “Learning to Speak 
and Write.” 


ARITHMETIC 


Aims—(a) To increase speed without sacrificing ac- 
curacy in all mechanical work. (b) To secure a mastery of 
vulgar fractions. 

N.B.—Pay careful attention to accuracy. Give frequent 
mental exercises. 

Division of a Fraction—(a) By a whole number. (b) 

By a fraction. (c) By a mixed number. 


GEOGRAPHY 
(a) The Provinces of Canada. (b) Newfoundland. 


SPELLING 


In addition to the words included in the following out- 
line, any words not in the Course of Studies but in the 
Speller should be taught. From time to time new words will 
have to be used by the pupils—for example, words from 
History, Geography, Memory Selections, étec. Whenever op- 
portunity offers itself, these words should be taught. 

A review should be taken at the end of each month. 

Note.—Lists should be made by each teacher of ordin- 
ary words misspelled by pupils in written exercises. It is 
recommended that the words on these lists be treated as part 
of the Spelling Course for the class. 

65 Words— 
(a) 55 words—Second Term—“diamond”’ to “separate.” 
(b) 10° Words—Demons—‘“‘none”’ to “seems.” 
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HISTORY AND CIVICS 
History 


Joan d’Arc—Birth of national spirit seen in the maid’s 
great pity for the sufferings of France from the terrible 
scourge of the war. 


Sir Richard Whittington and William Caxton— 


Sir Richard Whittington—An example of the growing 
influence of the merchant class. 


Progress of the Mechanical Arts—Invention of printing— 
Its introduction into England by William Caxton, translator, 
writer, compiler, as well as printer. Books and readers be- 
gin to multiply, making another big change in the world. 

Review. 7 

Civics 

It is suggested that, by taking one lesson each week and 

one chapter each month from the prescribed text, this phase 


of the work can be covered satisfactorily. See McCaig’s 
Studies in Citizenship, Part I. 


NATURE STUDY 
1. Soil. 2. Air. 3. Heat. 


HYGIENE 
January and February— 

Circulation—Four Lessons: Sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5— 
Two lessons. Care of the Circulatory System—Two lessons. 
Review. 

GRADE VII.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 


Literature—The Great Snowball Fight. 
Oral Reading—The Pipes at Lucknow. 
Silent Reading—Evangeline. 
Supplementary Reading—Evangeline. 


Memory Work—Selections from Shakespeare. (See Text, 
page 334). 


GRAMMAR 


Parts of Speech (continued )— 

(1) Adjective: Definition. Uses: (a) Modifies the 
meaning of a Noun or Pronoun. (b) Completes the 
Predicate. 

(2) Adverb: The name and use. E.g.: An Adverb modi- 
fies the meaning of: (a) A Verb. (b) An Adjec- 
tive. (c) Another Adverb. 

(3) Preposition: The name and use: (a) Introduces a 
Phrase. (b) Takes an Object. (c) Shows relation. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
How disease germs enter the body— 


(a) By means of the nose and throat—most diseases 
gain entrance here—tuberculosis, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, measles, whooping cough, influenza, infantile 
paralysis, etc. 

(b) Through food and water—typhoid fever, dysentery. 

(c) Through the skin—ringworm, scabies, impetigo. 

(d) og wounds—rabies, tetanus (lock-jaw). (Pas- 

ur). 

(e) Through the eye—pink eye, trachoma. 

(f) Through bites of insects—malaria, yellow fever. 

Pasteur. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 
History 
Exploration in America— 
(a) Early Explorers. 
(b) Later Explorers. 
(c) Fur Trade—(1) Hudson’s Bay Company. (2) 
North-West Company. (3) Hearne, etc. 
(d) Franklin, Amundsen. 
Civics 
_ The course is covered in Part II of McCaig’s Studies in 
Citizenship. Lessons may be taken up by class reading— 
silently or aloud—and followed by an oral discussion. A 


lesson every two weeks should cover the.course in a satis- 
factory manner. 
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ARITHMETIC 
Percentage—Meaning, simple applications. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 


1. Outlines for History, Geography or other regular 
subjects. 2, Essays based on these outlines, 3. Review pre- 
fixes and’ suffixes. See Course of Study, page 79. 4. 
Synonyms. 


SPELLING 
Note.—Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words misspelled by pupils in written exercises. It is recom- 
mended that the words on these lists be treated as part of 
the Spelling Course for the class. 
(a) Complete Second Term Words. 


(b) Supplementary Words — 31 — “adventure” to 
“thirsty.” 
(c) Words from other subjects. 
AGRICULTURE 
Part 3 in Course of Studies—(Pages 102-112 in Text). 
GEOGRAPHY 


January and February— ‘ 
Detailed study of Europe and its countries. 
Note—The regular drawing of maps is advisable. 


GRADE VIII. OUTLINES— 
ARITHMETIC 
Square Root and Mensuration. 


GRAMMAR 
February and March— 


Section D in Course. Frequent drills in discovering rules 
of syntax which treat of the agreement of words, the govern- 
ment of words, and the proper position of words in a 
sentence, as indicated in their correct use. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
(See December issue) 


GEOGRAPHY 
British Empire in Africa. (See page 30). 
AGRICULTURE 
Swine and Sheep. 
HYGIENE 


Effects of Alcohol and Tobacco upon the Body. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 
History 
January and February—Parts 7, 8 and 9. 
Civics 
January-April—(d), (e), (f). 
ART 


Exercise 9. Plan simple building, etc. Picture: Dance of 
the Nymphs, 


Classroom Hints 





VOCABULARY EXERCISE 


GRADE Ill.— 

Make these words into larger words by adding a suffix: 
comfort gentle wash act 
thank hope truth enjoy 
nice attend joy loud 
move use perfect create 
eat select watch sale 
neat protect love power 
beauty careless quick separate 


Correct the following bad forms of speech, and drill the 
proper forms by asking suitable questions: 

I hafta go home at four o’clock. (‘What have you to 
do when the bell rings, etc?” 

He oughta give his brother half his apple. 

I wanna go and get a drink. 

He shoulduv (or should of) known better than pour coal- 
oil on the stove. 

I woulduv (or would of) given him a penny. 
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CAN I OR MAY I? 

Teach the distinction in use of the two by a little game. 
The proper use of “Can 1” is so infrequent that you can 
leave it to chance. (A child hardly ever needs to ask, ‘Can 
I jump over this box?” in the sense of “Am I able to jump 


over it?”?) What you have to secure is the habit of saying, ° 
y 


“May I?” when asking permission. Explain to thém that 
when you say: “Can I go to the pictures tonight?” they must 
reply: ‘You must ask properly.” But when you say: “May 
I go to the pictures tonight?” they must answer: “Yes, if you 
are a good girl.” Then ply them with all kinds of requests 
that they might make of their parents, some in the right 
form and some in the wrong form, They will delight in 
checking you up. 


AUTOMOBILE TRIP FROM MEDICINE HAT 
TO COLEMAN 


Contributed By INSPECTOR H. C. SWEET, B.A. 


Medicine Hat is situated where the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway crosses the South Saskatchewan 
river. The railway yards, the industrial establishments, and 
the business section’ of this prairie city are on the lower 
land close to the river, and the residential sections spread 
up the hills and to the surrounding plains. The discovery of 
natural gas has made possible the establishment of the manu- 
facturing plants which employ many of the residents, the 
gas being used to provide fuel for the generation of power. 
Here are located three large flour mills, a clay products 
factory, pottery and stoneware plant, cannery, large green- 
houses and a number of smaller industries. 


Passing through the business streets and up a tree-shaded 
avenue to the southwestern part of the city we follow the 
Red Trail markings which lead to the open country. On the 
right is the well-equipped municipal airport, which is an 
important stopping point for the prairie air mail service. 
For twenty miles open prairie is all about, only a small part 
of the land being under cultivation. To the southeast the tree- 
clad ridge of the Cypress Hills is to be discerned in the dis- 
tance; to the north can be seen the smokestacks of the factor- 
ies at Redcliff. 


At Seven Persons station the trail turns to the west and 
parallels the Crow’s Nest Branch of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. To the north, as we travel, we see the elevators of 
the villages of Whitla and Winnifred. Forty miles from 
Medicine Hat we reach Bow Island. where we notice the 
natural gas lighting standards; near Bow Island were drilled 
the first natural gas wells from which the supply was piped 
to Lethbridge and Calgary. Connecting with the original 
pive line now are the mains from the Foremost field, forty 
miles to the south of our line of travel. Bow Island. Bur- 
dett and Grassv Lake have a fertile farming country to the 
south. From Bow Island to Lethbridge we are travelling 
parallel first to the South Saskatchewan and then to its 
tributary, the Oldman River, at an average distance of eight 
miles from the valley. Across the expanse of prairie, seventy 
miles to the south. rises the three buttes of the Sweet Grass 
Hills. At each village and on many farms near the road are 
artesian or flowing wells, the flow of the water being caused 
by the pressure of the natural gas in the underlying rocks. 


The railway line is crossed again at Purple Springs. and 
soon the irrigated farm lands and groves of trees of the 
Taber district are reached. Along the railway are the load- 
ing stations for the crop of beets which is very heavy on 
these lands: the beets are shipped in the fall to the sugar 
factory at Raymond. Twenty years ago Taber was an im- 
portant point for production of coal and to the west of the 
town may be seen the Majestic mine, which now operates 
only a small part of the time. As the demand for coal has 
pin “ae a new prosperity has been found, in intensive agri- 
culture. 


From Taber a gravelled road leads through irrigated 
lands about Barnwell. The water for the farms in the Taber, 
Barnwell and Coaldale districts is provided by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, which has a system of ditches 
which carries the water from the St. Mary’s river for a dis- 
tance of one hundred and twenty miles. Near Chin we cross 
a narrow lake formed in the upper Chin Coulee by the over- 
flow of the irrigation waters. Haystacks dot the landscape 
about Coaldale, and every farm has its grove of trees. 

Leaving Coaldale the road leads south a short distance, 
then directly west to Lethbridge. With Lethbridge still two 
miles to the west, we pass the Provincial Jail on our left, 
and the fine groves of the Dominion Experimental Farm on 
our right. 

As we enter Lethbridge we notice the rising Dominion 
Government elevator, the Ellison flour mills, and the fine 
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public sehool buildings and new Collegiate Institute. Through 
tree-bordered streets the trail markings lead us to the busi- 
ness centre of the city, where we find many fine buildings of 
recent construction, and a beautiful and well-cared-for park, 
Galt Gardens. In the city are to be found the evidences of 
growth and progress which have come with the development 
of the farming! industry on the irrigated and dry lands near 
the railway lines which radiate from Lethbridge. Leth- 
bridge’s first prosperity was based on the coal mining in- 
dustry, which is still important, as there are many mines, 
small and large, operating successfully in the near vicinity; 
its later progress comes as well from the development of 
agriculture. 


Leaving Lethbridge the road leads us below an arch of 
the great railway bridge, which id more than a mile long, as 
it spans the valley of the Oldman River. The road descends 
the western bank, crosses the river on a lower bridge, and 
climbs again to the prairie level by way of a tributary coulee. 
Upon reaching the prairie again we see the city to our right, 
mines, industrial buildings, and residences partly hidden by 
the trees, spreading along the east slope of the valley. A few 
miles northwest we come to Coalhurst, with its large mine, 
rows of miners’ houses and great mound of waste rock from 
the mine. At Kipp the Aldersyde branch of the railway 
turns to the north, while the Crow’s Nest branch continues 
west toward the mountains. As we continue west, the out- 
line of the mountain peaks becomes clearer; to the southwest 
may be distinguished the square bulk of Chief Mountain, and 
to the west the ridge of the Livingstone range. 


Fifteen miles from Lethbridge our road takes us through 
the Oldman valley again; the river is smaller now, as we 
have passed its junctions with the St. Mary’s and Belly 
rivers. Soon Macleod is in sight; a town of about 1700, 
important as a railway centre and junction of the Macleod 
and Crow’s Nest branches of the Canadian Pacific. Macleod 
is the oldest town in Southern Alberta, taking its name from 
an officer of the Northwest Mounted Police, who selected 
here a headquarters fifty-six years ago. 


Southwest from Macleod our trail crosses the Peigan 
Indian Reserve. Elevators at Brocket, which is on the Re- 
serve, indicate that the Indians have successfully turned from 
hunting to farming. As we pass Pincher station, to the 
South in a valley we see a few of the buildings of the pros- 
perous foothill town of Pincher Creek. We are now climb- 
ing continually as we pass through the foothill country. our 
view of the increasing bulk of the ranges and peaks of the 
Rockies becoming more distinct with our approach to the 
Crow’s Nest Pass. Cowley is a shipping point for farm and 
ranch lands in the valley of the Oldman and its tributary 
streams. A short distance from Lundbreck we may catch a 
glimpse of the beauties of the Lundbreck Falls. 


Soon we reach the first of the mining towns of the Pass; 
in close succession along the railway are Burmis, Passburg. 
Mavle Leaf, and then the larger centres of Bellevue and 
Hillcrest, The hills to North and South are closer and higher, 
shutting off our view of all but the mountain peaks to the 
west. 


Leaving Bellevue, the road leads through a great waste 
of limestone rock; the valley is strewn for miles with great 
blocks which broke from the side of Turtle Mountain in 
1903, destroying most of the town of Frank. with appalling 
loss of life. Through the now smaller village of Frank, 
around a rocky hillside we reach Blairmore, with its attractive 
business street and Greenhill mine to the north. Four miles 
through a wider valley bring us to Coleman, which is close 
to two large mines, and has coke ovens and a lumber mill. 
A few miles more would bring us closer to the Crow’s Nest 
Mountain, which overlooks the Pass, and to the height 
of land, where we would enter British Columbia. 


Distances 
Medicine Hat to Bow Island.......... 42 miles 
Bow Island to Taber... . . .. 005. . cciecie 39 miles 
TOOE 1h EOCNIING. nw 65,5 ode asieiseiaere 36 miles 
Lethbridge to Macleod................ 34 miles 
Macleod to Pincher................- 30 miles 
Pincher to Coleman..............«. ~ 34 miles 
Medicine Hat to Coleman............ 215 miles 

Populations 
eb es ges fa RRe SS. EN ee 8 9,600 
Reerereen eis)! Bird. SURE Soh eee. Shee 500 
Rp Bs Ss FSET ANS GUE es 1,350 
i P's Ss a UE Us ea 12,000 
MY aI AN SAPs. DIRS SUAS 1,700 
PO. ee SPR ee EE 1,000 
NETS, hile t Vd oa Uains SE ease 1,700 
oN ee eres Po ee ee) Cr 2,100 
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Altitudes 
Medicine Hat .......... 2181 feet above sea level 
i Bias Sac me che rh She 2671... * ss s 
Lethbridge ............ 2983 <“ ‘ $f ‘f 
Pincher (station)....... 3773": '** - ‘ pe 
SR alt aa xt on dns 25 4305 “ 7 = ~ 


Crow’s Nest Pass at Di- 
vide, nine miles west of 
CN i 0 n't n'y n oe 4444 ‘* pee menae eaeee 
GRADE IV.— 
MORE VOCABULARY WORK 


Arrange these 30 words into 6 equal groups so that all 
the words in a group are related to each other. 


Example: Palm, nail, knuckle, thumb, wrist—these are 
all related because they have to do with the hand. 


judge altar axle diamond eaves captain 
sergeant rafters ruby court choir hub 
fellies colonel witness aisle sapphire shingles 
chimneys jury diamond tire organ corporal 
spoke general counsel spire gables pearl 


Arrange these words in pairs which mean much the same 
thing: Example—meal, repast. 


meal build constable rough break abode 
construct violent pastor aviator interred policeman 
nimble residence buried agile bust writer 
clumsy apparel airman fracture minister clothing 
polite ignition author burning awkward jewel 
repast statue gem garrulous talkative courteous 
(“kerteous”’) 


Describe the following weapons—Cudgel, rapier, halberd, 
lance, sabre, bayonet, blunderbuss, bludgeon, dirk, crossbow. 


MODERN WHALE FISHERIES 


The Literary Digest of March 15th, contained a very in- 
teresting quotation from a New York scientific bulletin de- 
scribing the medernization of the whaling industries, together 
with a photograph of one of the largest of present-day 
whalers. * 


The primitive method of handling whales when caught 
may be studied in that old-fashioned but stirring boys’ book 
Peter, the Whaler, by W. H. G. Kington. More recently the 
practice has been to tow the slaughtered whales ashore to 
stations equipped for manufacturing the various whale pro- 
ducts. These include whale oil, now worth about $26.00 
a barrel; fertilizer made from the offal, canned whale meat, 
and bone meal. The oil, of which a large whale may yield 
as much as 75 barrels, is in very great demand for soap- 
making, so much so that it is frequently bought before the 
season’s catch is made. 


The modern whaling unit consists of a large floating 
factory attended by a number of steam-driven hunting 
boats. We are concerned just now with the floating factory; 
it is a huge steamer as large as an ocean liner. At the stern 
of it there is a huge drop-door clamped tightly over a yawn- 
ing mouth which opens several feet above and below the 
water-line. The hunting boats drag the dead whales up to 
the factory, where they are hauled into the great mouth and 
up a slip-way by the factory crew. On the first deck they 
are cut up, and the oily parts are sent up to the second deck 
for reduction; the meat parts are carried off to the canning 
plant in another part of the ship, and the refuse is turned 
into fertilizer. The largest floating factory of this kind is 
the “Kosmos,” a vessel of 22,000 tons, which is now operating 
in the Antarctic, where 70 per cent of the world’s whale 
catch is now made. The Norwegians have become the leading 
whale-fishers of the world. 


Talking of whales—Do you know that the whale is a true 
mammal? The “cow” bears and suckles one “calf” at a time; 
and during the rearing season the whales are normally seen 
in threes—bull, cow and calf. 


UP THE OTTAWA RIVER 


The value of this selection is not directly historical, and 
the references to La Verendrye, Champlain and the Long 
Sault should not be allowed to destroy the unity of the lesson. 
The real value of this passage is that it gives local color 
and background to the history stories which will presently 
be told about the great Canadian pathfinders; one 
should, therefore, stress the descriptive aspect—how the 
French-Canadian “Voyageurs” travelled. 
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The following questions will test the amount of content 
retained after first reading: 


1. Why did La Verendrye’s party stop at St. Anne’s? 
(Discussion—What was St. Anne’s? Why stop for 
prayers because they were going on a trip?) 

How were they seated in the canoes? 

How did the men lighten the toil of paddling? 

How did they make their noonday drink? 


What change came with sunset, in the scene around 
them? 


6. What did the voyagers do after supper? 
How did they sleep? 


8. What did they do when they came to the Chaudiere? 
(This passage requires explanation. Chaudiere is 
French for cauldron or boiler, and this name was 
given to a place where the meeting of swift streams 
created a great whirlpool. The Windigo, according to 
Indian belief, was the evil spirit dwelling in this 
dangerous water. A good spirit they called a Manitou 
—we have the name in “Lake Manitou.”) 


go be 


on 


= 


9. How did they get their canoes past the Chaudiere? 


In view of the prominence of early Canadian stories in 
Grade VI History the two Grades V and VI should be given 
this selection together—in any case a rural teacher with 
several grades should certainly combine these two in Litera- 
ture. When the selection has been well studied it should 
be made the basis for a paragraph Composition on “How 
the first Canadians travelled” (see p. 70, C. of S., Part I). 
Don’t fail to complete a good piece of correlation by teaching 
the seniors to sing the song of the voyagers, “A Canadian 
Boat-song.” 


THE BUGLE SONG—GRADE V MEMORY WORK 


This is indeed a most delicate, charming little song, but 
how are we to get it across? Shall we trust the witchery 
of the words to make the children love it, or shall we try to 
make it say something specific to them? If the latter, then 
it must mean something to us first. 


There are twc people in this love-song, as in all love 
songs—man and maiden. Are we to think that the man is 
blowing the bugle in the castle yard while the maiden shouts 
down to him from the battlements, as the illustration would 
almost seem to suggest? No, one would rather think -that 
they are seated side by side on the root of a great oak, and 
that the first stanza tells us what they see—old limestone 
walls and snowcapped mountains behind, rose-tinted in the 
sunset; a long shining red trail on the rippling lake; a 
waterfall, lovelier than ever in the rich rays. The man and 
the maiden are silent as they gaze, till the bugler (blowing 
the curfew or the call for the night watch) cleaves the air 
with silver notes. Out to the mountain cliffs they fly—and 
back come the echoes—again and again—each time more 
faintly till they sound like the horns of the elves from afar. 
In stanza two the maiden is expressing the beauty of it. 
In stanza three her companion makes the echoes his theme: 


“They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever.” 


Surely a sublime description of the deepest emotions of 
true human love. ... But perhaps by this time you have 
decided that you can’t interpret this poem to twelve-year- 
olds, and are content to trust the witchery of the words to 
make the children love it—or to make them learn it with- 
out loving it! 
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ANOTHER HERO OF THE HEALING ART 


Jamie Simpson was the idol of his family. All their hopes 
centered around Jamie, the youngest of eight children. 
Jamie was to have a career, so the Simpsons all agreed and 
decreed. The older boys and the parents and Mary, the only 
sister, must work early and late that the family might eat. 
The mother, the leading spirit in the home, planned and 
worked and wore herself out, leaving them motherless when 
Jamie was nine. The Simpsons, though poor, came of sturdy 
stock. On the mother’s side, back to Sir Wm. Wallace, great 
Scottish hero, they traced their family tree, and Jamie 
seemed to make good that claim for before he was ten years 
old his sturdy little legs had carried him from the weavers’ 
village of Bathgate, in which his father carried on a baker’s 
business, to Edinburgh, a distance of eighteen miles. 

Nothing must interfere with Jamie’s education, so John 
and Sandy said, and Mary approved. So when he was four- 
teen years old, his native village was no longer the scene of 
Jamie’s comings and goings. To Edinburgh he goes, with very 
little money in his pockets, and a very lonely feeling in his 
heart. Jamie, poor chap, knew no one in the whole big city 
except John Reid, another Bathgate boy, two years older 
than Jamie, with whom he shared a room at Mrs. Mac- 
Arthur’s, a former teacher in Bathgate, who took a 
———— interest in the progress Jamie made in his 
studies. 


Soon decision comes to Jamie. It is the medical course 
he makes up his mind to pursue. So under Liston, a famous 
surgeon and professor of that day, Jamie duly enters his 
name at the Royal Infirmary in Edinburgh, with the high 
resolve that his name will top the student honor list. In those 
days hospitals were very different places from what they 
are today. There was little or no ventilation. People did 
not seem to know the need for fresh air. Nor did they know 
how much good an unsparing use of soap and water could 
do. There were, therefore, foul smells of disease in the 
hospitals. And oh, the pain and suffering when the surgeon’s 
knife cut into the flesh of some poor patient afflicted with 
tumor or other dread disease that must be cut out if that 
poor patient’s life was to be saved. A student in surgery. 
as Jamie now was, must learn how the skilled surgeon used 
his knife to remove disease, This proved a terrible ordeal 
to Jamie. One day he rushed from the operating table, his 
eyes burning with pity and rage. To see such suffering was 
too awful. (There were then no blessed anaesthetics that 
even children know about now). He vowed he’d never go 
back, it was just too dreadful. But on second thought, he 
said to himself. “I must go back. To flee from suffering will 
help no one. To flee is the part of a coward. Yes, back I 
will go, and I’ll bend every effort to find ways and means 
to end this horrible physical suffering.’”” He vowed afresh, 
“T’ll be a pain-killer.”” Henceforth it is not alone to make 
the name of Simpson famous, and to win honors in the field 
of his profession he turns his energy. He vows that, come 
what may, by might and main, he will discover some way to 
rid his profession of the frightful pain that cut into his 
sympathetic nature. 

It was in 1830. before he was nineteen, Jamie was quali- 
fied to be a member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, and two years later he graduated in medicine. 
Better brothers than Sandy and John one never sees. Out 
of their savings they contrive to send Jamie on a three 
months’ tour to Paris, to learn by travel, and by visiting 
hospitals abroad. And none could profit more than Jamie 
hy such a holiday. for he was quick to observe and a very 
Hercules for work. 


No opportunity to advance himself could pass unnoticed 
by Jamie. For why? Was not his the burden to hring fame 
not to himself alone, but to all his home folks—above all to 
his dear sister Mary and his beloved Sandy and John. So 
when he finds himself elected President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons he sets himself to make such an opening 
address that will attract the attention of the whole student 
body, and the professors as well. He does it, too. And his 
address is published not only in English, but is found worthv 
of being translated into three other languages as well. 
Because of the splendid essay he had written upon gradua- 
tion, Prof. Thomson, whose work it was to search into the 
causes of disease, asked Jamie to become his assistant. Jt 
therefore happened that when not very long afterwards Prof. 
Thomson resigned, Jamie was asked to lecture in his place. 
By dint of rising at three in the morning he was able to 
—e his lectures and appear before the students without 

ear. 


But Jamie had fixed a verv definite aim in his mind. It 
was to be successor to Prof. Hamilton. Prof. Hamilton was 
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lecturer in that branch of medicine along which Jamie Simp- 
son was making special study, and a most important 
department of the profession it was. Now, Prof. Hamilton 
resigned his chair much sooner than Jamie had been thinking 
he would. Jamie Simpson was still quite young, too young, 
many people thought, to fill such a position. However, Jamie 
went after it hot-foot. As you see by this time, he was a 
very pushful young man. And he was bound he’d push him- 
self into the professorship vacated by Prof. Hamilton. 
Sandy, as usual, backed him up, proudly paying hundreds of 
dollars for the printing of the testimonials which Jamie sent 
to everyone whom he thought might help him to secure the 
position at which he aimed. And get it he did, in spite of 
his youth. His sister Mary weeps tears of joy when she learns 
of his success. “My dear, dear, fortunate brother,’ she 
writes him—happy, so happy in his appointment. 

By dint of hard work and very great ability, and un- 
bounded confidence in himself, he forges right ahead in his 
profession. He is made surgeon to good old Queen Victoria, 
and crowds come to be treated by him. It is now the year 
1846. Jamie is thirty-six years old. Our hero sits up and 
listens to rumors from across the Atlantic. Good news; 
great news comes to the old land from America. A discovery 
as great and far-reaching, one might say, as that of 
Columbus when he found a new continent. Some substance 
by breathing which the patient has his tooth taken out with- 
out pain. And again a doctor has removed a tumor and the 
patient did not suffer at all. Such messages Jamie hears 
with eager interest. His long dream for a better day for 
his Seana sick people is to come true. That day has 
arrived. 


Jamie writes Sandy, ‘‘What satisfaction! What joy! The 
mother I’ve been tending has her babe by her side. No pain! 
No suffering! and all through the use of ether.’”” However, 
Jamie finds ether is not a very satisfactory anaesthetic for 
his branch of medicine. So he noses around among chemicals, 
seeking a safer, a more suitable compound whereby expect- 
ant mothers can find relief from terrible pain. Much he 
experiments, risking his own life and well-being, testing the 
fumes of one compound and another. A friend, a chemist 
in Liverpool, advises him to try chloroform. 

It is Nov. 4, 1847, in Dr. Simpson’s dining room. 
Present, his two assistants, Matthews Duncan and George 
Keith. All three bent on testing the powers of the fumes 
from chloroform. Jamie’s friend, Dr. Miller, anxious as to 
the result and wondering would he find them alive, dropped 
in. There he found all three on the floor in a state of un- 
consciousness. They had ‘proved the power of chloroform 
to deaden the senses. 

This was the birthday of chloroform as an anaesthetic. 
This was Sir James Simpson’s own discovery and great was 
his joy! To tell the world about it Jamie lost no time. He 
was a loud shouter, and his message sounded far and wide. 
His name soon became a household word. Many and many a 
one blessed him for the relief he brought from sore suffering. 
A writer of that date says: “I went yesterday to St. George’s 
Hospital to see chloroform tried. A boy two-and-a-half 
years old was cut for a stone. He was put to sleep in a 
minute, and the child never showed the slightest conscious- 
ness. It was the same as operating on a dead body. 

“I have no words to express my admiration for this in- 
vention, which is the greatest blessing ever bestowed on 
mankind, and the inventor of it the greatest benefactor, 
whose memory ought to be venerated by countless millions 
for ages yet to come.” 


It is for this discovery of chloroform as an anaesthetic 
that the name of Sir James Simpson is known. As one who 
saved men and, more especially, women and children, from 
the terror of suffering, we hail him a Hero of Healing, and 
call blessings on his name. 


GRADES V. AND VI.— 
COMPOSITION 


This month we are going to expand five topics which are 
not too hard for these grades, and which will help to make 
the teaching of the Industrial Revolution much more 
meaningful later on. m, 

Power in Domestic Life.—Take so simple a thing as sew- 
ing. People have been sewing for many thousands of years. 
(See Page 2 of West’s Early Peoples.) During all that time 
until three centuries ago their needles were laboriously 
carved and scraped from bone or ivory, or perhaps made 
from quills. The power used in sewing was of the very simplest 
kind, pushing and pulling the needle with the fingers. The 
plain hemming of a bed-sheet required hours of stitching. 

What was the first development of power in the art of 
sewing? Probably the little hand-machine, on which you 
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guide the sewing with the left hand while the right hand 
turns the fly-wheel. Why this was inconvenient. 

Next the treadle machine now found in almost any home. 
Its advantages. 


Now we have the electric sewing machine in city homes. 
Push the machine’s plug into the wall-socket and the 
machine will stitch away by itself; you have only to keep 
it in order and supplied with cotton, and use your hands to 
guide the cloth. The power, instead of coming from your 
arm or feet, comes all the way from the Bow River. What 
a change from the clumsy ivory or bone needle of the Stone 
Age men! 


Power on the Farm: Churning Butter.—The homestead- 
er’s wife shakes cream in a sealer till it sets into butter. 
The dash-churn, a stone jar with an up-and-down dasher. 
Its advantages over the simpler method. The barrel-churn, 
set on legs and revolved by a crank. Makes still more 
butter with still less work. 


How to get away from human labor entirely? The 
French have quite an interesting device. On churning day 
you may see the farm dog in a round cage which stands off 
the ground outside the kitchen wall. This cage is really a 
hollow wheel, the axle of which goes through the wall and 
through the churn-barrel. When the cream is ready in the 
barrel, the farm-wife shuts the dog in the wheel, gives the 
wheel a turn, and the dog begins to trot along the “floor” 
of the wheel to keep himself on his feet. Of course, as he 
trots in the wheel, the “floor” keeps coming down under 
him, the wheel revolves, and the axle keeps the churn turn- 
ing over until the butter is made. (Even donkeys and horses 
have been used in this ingenious way; and in the old cruel 
days human prisoners were made to tread the wheel.) 


All these churning devices are in use today; but where 
the power-line brings electricity to the farm, the farm- 
woman can churn her butter just as easily as running the 
sewing machine—by pushing the churn-plug into a wall- 
socket and letting the Bow River do the work. 


The Water Wheel.—We have all seen pictures of the 
Dutch windmills, whose sails, driven by the wind, turn the 
great millstones down below to grind the miller’s flour. What 
happened when there was no wind? .... Sometimes for 
an ar miller might be unable to ply his trade. What was 

e to do? 


Instead of putting his sails up in the sky to catch a cur- 
rent of air, he could put them down in a stream to catch a 
current of water. Only he didn’t use the sails, but a wheel 
something like the dog-wheel, except that instead of a “floor” 
it had paddles set so as to catch the water. As the stream 
ran steadily under the wheel it drove the paddles along in 
endless rotation, and the miller got what he wanted —a 
wheel that turned whether the wind blew or not. 


Of course, the stream was not always high enough to 
catch his wheel, so generally the miller would dig a separate 
channel to suspend his wheel in—a deep, sloping channel down 
which a strong current would flow. Then he would build a 
stone dam across the main stream sufficiently high to trap 
enough water to keep his wheel turning steadily in all but 
the aoe droughts. His artificial channel was called the 
“‘mill-race. 


The Wonderful Belt.—Now let us suppose that the 
weaver has seen this water-wheel of the miller’s and has set 
up his own wheel to work his loom (the machine that weaves 
his yarn into cloth.) The loom is a light machine, or was in 
the old days—light enough to work with a treadle. So 
almost the first thing the weaver discovered was that he had 
far more power than his machine needed. Why not run two, 
or ten, or twenty machines with that same power? So we 
can imagine our weaver getting a longer shaft to carry the 
power from the waterwheel, and bringing in a loom for his 
wife and each of his bigger children—each loom getting its 
power from the shaft by means of a driving belt—just the 
sort of belt you see on the pump engine, or connecting the 
engine with the grain separator. Just as long as there is 
power and room to spare you can keep on putting in 
machines and connecting them by driving belts to the power 
shaft. If you have power to spare and room upstairs (or in 
the basement), you can put another drive-shaft there and 
connect it with the main shaft by a belt through the floor. 


There is another wonderful thing about this belt system. 
You can drive a slow machine or a fast machine with it. At 
one end of the loop the belt runs on a round block fixed to 
the drive-shaft, at the other end it runs on a wheel which 
(like that of your mother’s sewing machine) passes the 
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power into the machine. If the block on the drive-shaft is 
small and the wheel below is large, then the machine will 
run slowly. If the block on, the drive-shaft is large and the 
wheel is small, the machine will go very fast. 


So, you see, the belt deserves to be called a wonderful 
belt, for it not only allowed one power wheel to work 
many machines, but also allowed it to work different 
machines in the same building, all at the same time. 


(To the teacher—The above topics are offered in the hope 
that they may enable you, in the later grades, to get away 
from meaningless academic statements about the Industrial 
Revolution, such as “These discoveries’”—hand-jenny and 
power-loom—‘“‘made it possible for a man with some fore- 
sight and a little capital to build a mill for the manufacture 
of cloth.” The story of the transition from cottage to factory 
industry is really the story of the water-wheel, the long drive- 
shaft and the belt, and it will not be intelligible unless it is 
presented in these terms. Later inventions are only refine- 
ments of these basic features.) 


The Steam Engine.— 


(a) Make James Watt and the Tea Kettle the subject of 
a written composition. 


(b) Develop a simple diagram of a cylindrical drum with 
a fire under it; the drum partly filled with water; 
inside it a close-fitting piston-head with the piston- 
rod emerging from the top of the cylinder; escape- 
holes for the steam high up on the sides between 
piston-head and top. Recall the lid of Watt’s kettle 
and have the class predict the behavior of the piston. 
Then draw an ordinary water-pump beside the 
“steam-engine” and have the pupils devise a simple 
connection. They will be interested to know that 
the steam-engine was for many years used chiefly to 
pump water out of the coal mines, which, in Great 
Britain, are very often subject to flooding. 


(ce) Steam Transportation. Sketch on the blackboard 
the simple steam-engine of the last talk, and along 
side of it the running-gear of a farm wagon with- 
out the tongue. How to make the engine move the 
wagon and ride on it at the same time?—that was 
the problem that Geordie Stephenson solved. 
Evidently that piston-rod will have to do something 
to the wheels so it seems almost necessary to lay 
the engine over on its side, as there could hardly 
be room for it under the wheels. Simple suggestions 
will be given for a horizontal engine, and any sug- 
gestions which keep the water in its boiler and let 
the steam out to the piston-head will do. Once the 
piston-rod is moving horizontally, there are two de- 
vices for making it turn the rear wheels. The end 
of the rod could be fitted round a U-shaped crook in 
the axle (like the connecting-rods in a car) or it 
could be fitted to a lug on the outer side of one of 
the hubs (as we may see on locomotives today). 
In some such way Geordie Stephenson made the 
steam engine drive and ride its wagon at the same 
time. He made many more improvements in his in- 
vention which we cannot take time to mention, but 
the important thing is to see what his problem was, 
and to realize that our great locomotives, which 
haul our hundreds of millions of bushels of grain 
across Canada, are but developments of Stephen- 
son’s first locomotive. 

The first steamships were driven by paddle- 
wheels rotating with the axle and striking the water 
with such force as to drive the ship along. The 
modern steam liner is driven by huge propellers 
down under the ship. 


(The above material is not exhaustive history. It is 
intended to be the basis of several lessons into which oral 
composition can be introduced, and of a few short written 
compositions on such topics as “Sewing, Old and New Style,” 
“Making the Dog Work,” “The Miller and the Stream,’ etc.) 


GRADES V. AND VI.— 
ARITHMETIC 

1. If the City Dairy milk wagons use 300 lbs. of axle- 
grease in a year, how much does the manager save by pur- 
chasing it in 25-lb. drums at $3.50 a drum, instead of 3-lb. 
cans at 45c a can? 

2. If a broom costing 35c¢ gives satisfactory use for 42 
weeks and a broom costing 90c gives similar service for 99 
weeks, which is the better value? 
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; Ready for every requirement 
Victor in the modern teaching of 
Physical Education and Music 


In every phase of this most modern teaching method, Victor’s 
resources are at the service of schools throughout Canada. Thus 
it is that this valuable assistance to the country’s educational 
system is indeed a complete course and completely Victor in all its 
features. We offer: 

Folk dances, of which the ac- 
companying list shows but a few, 
on the matchless Victor V. E. 





Orthophonic Records; complete 
Folk Dances teaching directions as prepared 
ene by our Educational Department. 
Black Nag *Shoemaker’s Dance Victor School Courses in Music 
i cacieiaeal *Kinderpolka Appreciation (Upper or Lower 
; Grade), complete with seven V. E. 
*Dance of Greeting Rufty, Tufty Orthophonic educational records, 
*Farandole *Minuet (Don Juan) teacher’s manual, instrum ent 
Catatien Hocunsiie ‘aheeen Senmey charts and album record-container, 
> for $6.75 each. 
Highland Fling *Sailor’s Hornpipe Special School Victrola now of- 
Highland Schottische *Klappdans fered to all schools and educa- 
Sa dins ivaks tional institutions at $112.50; 
sortie rish Jig and two models of the genuine 
Irish Lilt Sellinger’s Round Portable Victrola, at $35 and 
*Complete teaching directions sent free $48.50. 
upon request. And in addition your school is 
assured of our constant co-oper- 
ation. 
Educational Department 
‘Victor Talking Machine Company 
of Canada,Limited 
Montreal 





—_— T_T | 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machin: Company 
of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Please mail me further information with reference to: 


O Lower-Upper Grade Courses O Teacher’s Directions for Folk Dances~ ~ 


oO School Orthophonic Victrola oO Portable Victrola 


Address School VS-05 
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3. On a grocery price list I read the following prices: 
Tomatoes, choice, 6 cans for........ $ .80 
Tomatoes, case of 24 cans...........-. 3.00 

How much do I save on each can by buying a whole case? 


4. In the same list I read the following prices for cheeses: 


Old Canadian, pet Mis-pkiweds.... 2.220% $ .28 
Stilton Cheeses, 12~ibs,, each........ 3.12 
Majestic Cheeses, 2%4 lbs., each........ .54 


Which is the cheapest cheese and by how much per |b.? 


5. The prices of Lard are listed as follows: 
3 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 20 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 
-63 1.00 1.95 3.85 9.60 
What would 88 Ibs. of Lard cost me if I bought it the 
cheapest way? How much. would it cost me if I bought it 
from time to time in 3-lb. cans? 


6. A housewife bought three garden marrows to make 
marrow-and-ginger preserve. Their weights were 9%, 9 
and 6% lbs. By paring off the rind and removing the seeds 
she reduced the weight by 7 lbs. How much sugar does she 
need if she allows %-lb. to each pound of marrow? 


7. A fifteen cent package of Ogden’s tobacco contains 
1/12 lb.; a twenty cent package contains % lb.; an eighty 
cent can contains % lb. Which is the most expensive way 
to buy it, and by how much per pound? 


8. If barbed wire is listed at $4.45 per 80 rod spool, 
what will the wire cost for a three-strand fence all round a 
quarter-section? 

Answers— 

$3.00. 

The first. A nickel’s worth of broom lasts 6 weeks in 
one case; in the other 5% weeks. 

56 cent on each can. 

The third. Prices per lb. are 28c, 26c and 24c. 

$17.03, $18.48. 

13% Ibs. 

The first by 20c a lb. 

$106.80. 


ANOTHER TIME SAVER 


Keep this Table of Profit and Loss with your Tables of 
Products, Circles and Triangles. It is intended to be used 
in making up supplementary examples for review work in 
Grades VII and VIII: 


Rate % Cost Selling Price Diff. (G. or L.) 


6 $ 35.00 $ 37.10 or $ 32.90 $ 2.10 
12% 43.20 48.60 “ 37.80 5.40 
16% 576.00 672.00 “ 480.00 96.00 

5 28.80 30.24 “ 27.36 1.44 
25 76.00 95.00 “ 57.00 19.00 

7 1280.00 — 1869.60 “- 1190.40 89.60 
33% 3.84 5.12 “ 2.56 1.28 
17 684.00 800.28 “ 567.72 116.28 
20 129.60 155.52 “ 103.68 25.92 
15 1008.00 1159.20 “ 856.80 151.20 
16 375.00 435.00 “ 315.00 60.00 

8% 86.40 93.60 “ 79.20 7.26 
30 650.00 845.00 “ 455.00 195.00 

2% 1.20 1.23 “ Lay 03 

6% 25.60 27.20 “ 24.00 1.60 
111/9 2.16 2.40 “ 1.92 24 


The first column will supply the answers to questions of 

these types: 

1. A coat costing $35 was sold for $37.10 (or $32.90). 
What was the gain (or loss) per cent? 

2. If I gain $2.10 on the sale of a $35 coat, what is the 
gain per cent? 

3. By selling a coat for $37.10 I gained $2.10. What was 
that per cent? 

The second column will supply the answers to questions 

of these types: 

1. By selling a piano for $672 (or $480) I gained (or 
lost) 16%3%. What did the piano cost me? 

2. I made a profit of $96 on a piano which I sold for 
$672. What was the cost price? (Absurdly easy, but 
see if it doesn’t find somebody’s weak spot.) 

There should be no need to amplify the idea any more. 


The above table gives the necessary material and answers 
to at least 150 examples. 
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TEACHING AFRICA TO GRADE VII. 


Its Location.—Have the pupils learn and use a good 
sentence which contains the important relations, e.g.: 
“Africa lies south of Europe and southeast of Asia, between 
the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, and it extends across the 
equator from 38° North to 38° South Latitude.” 

Link it up with Canada by asking them how they would 
go to Africa from here; how they would go by ocean from 
Vancouver, Ask them to point towards Africa, both E.S.E. 
and W.S.W. directions. 


Explain the former significance of Africa as a 
peninsula. How ships had to travel right round the con- 
tinent for the Indian trade; how before that goods had to 
be carried on pack-animals from the Red Sea or the Persian 
Gulf to the Mediterranean. Mention the possibility that it 
may once have been connected with Spain—there is a race 
of small monkeys on the Rock of Gibraltar, the only place 
in Europe where there are any. What the Suez Canal has 
done; have the class measure the distances from England 
to Zanzibar both ways—likewise to Ceylon. 

Shape.—Practise yourself a good rough sketch. Here 
is a single-line sketch which has been found useful. Start 
at extreme east (Cape Gardafui), draw straight across the 
continent to the Gulf of Guiana, then in a great curve to 
Suez, on again crossing your line down to Cape of Good 
Hope and up to the Gulf of Guiana; cut out the great bays, 
and finish the Somaliland coast. When you can do this your- 
self, practise it very rapidly a few times with the class 
(allowing no eraser work or other drags on class speed). 
They will soon be masters of a serviceable sketch map which 
no amount of formal mapwork will give them. Before 
throwing away the attempts have the pupils mark the width 
4500 and the length 5000 miles. 

Coastline.—Correlate this with the History course on 
Exploration. Why did it take the Portuguese many years 
to find their way to the Indian Ocean? Have the pupils 
imagine themselves in a small sailing ship with limited water 
and food, trying to get round Africa to India. Let them 
make a pretended record of the coast—its lack of harbors, 
its desert fronts, its mangrove swamps, its great mountain 
walls—until they see that coast with some of the feelings of 
Diaz and Da Gama. Notice, by study of rainfall, altitude 
and vegetation maps, how different the west coast would 
appear to them—no desert, no tropical swamp, numerous 
river mouths, not all of them choked with jungle or infested 
with fever. 


The nature of Africa’s coastline is part of the answer to 
the question: ‘‘Why did the white man leave Africa un- 
explored till the 19th century?” 


They were blocked on the north by the Sahara, on the 
west by desert, swamp and mountain; and the only attractive 
coast was 6000 miles away. 


Prevailing Winds.—We had the words ‘‘38° North to 38° 
South Latitude” in our statement of Africa’s location. Well, 
that is just about the region in which the Westerly winds do 
not blow. The south fringe of our Northern Hemisphere 
Westerlies swings according to season back and forth over 
the 40 line—similarly the Westerlies of the Southern Hemis- 
phere. The general wind system of Africa can therefore be 
represented by arrows with their tails about on the 35 line 
and their points on the Equator, pointing in S.W. and N.W. 
direction (i.e., the Trade Winds). 


Surface.—Stress the relation between the outline of the 
continent and the distribution of its mountains. In general, 
a shore which is exposed to the full sweep of the ocean is a 
rugged, mountainous shore. Is that true for Africa? Com- 
pare the exposed coasts of Africa with the coasts of Europe, 
British Columbia or southern Chile. Why the great differ- 
ence? (It is more important in a little discussion like that 
to have the pupils advancing well thought-out theories than 
it is to be scientifically right.) Where are the lowlying 
coasts of Africa? Why has not the sea (or ocean) fol- 
lowed its common tendency to eat the low land away? If 
Africa lay 25° further north, what shape might it be? 

A prominent French engineer has made the suggestion 
that part of the Sahara be flooded to form a great inland 
sea. Is there any part of the desert at which that looks pos- 
sible? What good might it do? 

Notice what a great mass of southern and eastern 
Africa is high above sea level—much higher than most parts 
of Alberta. Effect is, a very great spread between day and 
night temperatures. Any effect on rainfall? 

Taking your Physical Maps, draw what you think would 
be the e4siest route for the construction of the Cape to 
Cairo Railway. Reject routes which unnecessarily plunge 
through the desert. Approve those which take advantage of 
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a long lake shore. Consult the text to see if the Congo basin 
is practical. What serious disadvantages would it have 


anyway? Compare the selected routes with the actual route. 


Rainfall.—-{n the northern part of Africa the rainfall 
is just what the wind system might be expected to bring. 
In January, when the World Wind System has swung down 
as far south as it ever goes, the Westerlies touch the north- 
ern coast of the continent and give it a mild rainy season. 
This, together with the showers borne by the sea vreezes, 
affords the Moroccan-Algerian coast a 20-inch rainfall, and 
explains how these two countries support a population of 12 
million. But the N.E. Trades, originating on land, bring no 
rain; being dry winds, they pick up instead of drop 
moisture, and pass over the arid Sahara until something 
stops them. The Sahara Desert is thus roughly and 
adequately accounted for. 

Much the same condition produces the Kalahari Desert 
in the southern part of the continent. Where the S.E. 
Trades have a fair sweep over the Indian Ocean, they are 
checked by the Drakensberg Mountains. When they reach 
the Equator they meet the opposite Trade Winds and pre- 
cipitate all the moisture they have. But don’t forget that 
the World Wind System is moving: all the time. In January 
the Trades meet over Africa about 14° South Lat., and a 
huge belt of Southern Africa gets a soaking. In July they 
meet about 10° North Latitude, and the Sudan gets a soak- 
ing. Between the two, the Congo gets it literally “going 
and coming,” with a resulting annual rainfall of over 60 
inches, The class can be asked to account for the enormous 
precipitation on the Liberian coast. 

Notice that the Westerlies get their little chance on the 
southern tip when the World Wind System has swung north, 
i.e, in July. Otherwise the Kalahari Desert would cover 
Cape Colony. It is interesting to balance the rainfall 
aspects of the North against those of the South. 


Drainage.—The Nile—its sources in the regions of heavy 


rainfall. How it supports 13 million people in the midst of a 
great desert. British engineering exploits—the Assouan 
Dam. 


The Congo, African counterpart of the Amazon, carries 
off the tropical rains. Its rubber trees. Its barrier of falls 
impeding exploration. Read ‘‘Central Africa’ (p. 197) in 
connection with the Congo. 

The Niger. Its curious course. 
irrigation like the Nile. 
hindered exploration. 


The Zambesi. 


Animal Life.—The selection, “Hunting the Hippo,” 
should be saved for this stage. Devote one good lesson to 
study of interesting African animals—the giraffe and zebra, 
‘ion and hyena, hippopotamus and crocodile, gorilla, elephant 
and python. Explain why the zebra needs a striped coat, 
why the giraffe needs a long neck, how the gorilla travels 
in the forest, the wonderful adaptations of the camel to 
desert life. 


Plant Life.—See if your class can make a comparative 
table of natural plant life for America and Africa. Is there 
anything in Africa, for example, that corresponds to the 
cactus of. the Mexican desert? Or any fruit in America cor- 
responding to the African date? Compare similar latitudes 
from north to south. 


What Man Can Do With Africa.—Every combination of 
surface and climate presents an economic challenge to civi- 
lized man. Thus, along the Nile there is ample heat with 
controlled moisture; what can he do with that? Cotton and 
rice come immediately to mind, and our text verifies them 
as actual products. The Congo is a different problem; 
there we have ample heat and unmanageable moisture. There 
man lets the jungle grow, and contents himself with taking 
out of it whatever is useful—the elephant’s tusks, sap from 
the rubber vine, oil from the palm. The topic of African 
products should be treated thus as a phase of man’s search 
for a living, not in the impersonal form such as ‘The 
products of Nigeria are palm-oil, cotton, rubber and gold.” 
That is, for the child, a mere formula of words. 


TALKS IN NATURE STUDY 


Different Kinds of Feet.— During the winter when 
flower and plant observations are reduced to a minimum, at- 
tention may well be turned to animal and bird study. Winter 
birds are frequently killed or found dead, or a weasel is 
trapped, or a jack-rabbit is shot. And the domestic animals 
are always on hand. Suppose a jack-rabbit is available (or 
a pet rabbit). You may give a lesson on its general appear- 
ance and habits—more a language lesson than a science 
lesson, since the appearance and habits are well known. Or 


Why not exploited for 
Unhealthy’ conditions at delta 
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you may direct the pupils’ thoughts to a particular part of 
the animal, e.g., its foot. 

1. Why hasn’t it hoofs? (It is not heavy enough to need 
such foot protection or to use hoofs as a defence.) Is the 
foot protected from wear and tear of the ground? How? 

2. Has it claws? If it had strong, sharp claws what 
would you look for in its mouth? (Tearing teeth). What 
can the rabbit do with claws? Is it equipped for climbing 
trees? For digging burrows? For holding objects? 

8. Has it a large foot-spread or a small one for such an 
animal? Does it need a large one? Why? Look at a hind 
foot; how does the rabbit increase its supporting area? 

4. How does the rabbit protect itself? (By speed in 
flight). Is there anything about the foot that promotes 
speed, (Large friction surface and mobile toes.) 

The horse (speaking now of the horse in its wild environ- 
ment) shows a different structure with a different mode of 
life. 

1. It has hoofs because it is a heavy animal and must 
seek its food over a wide range (usually prairie or steppe 
land, hard and rough.) 

2. Needs no claws because it does not prey on other 
animals, and need not seek safety or food in the trees. 

8. Does not, in its native environment, require a spread- 
ing foot. 

4. Its one fighting weapon is the hoof—that is a good 
reason why the hoof should not be cloven like the cow’s or 
hog’s. (The cow has horns and the wild boar has tusks for 
weapons. ) 


FS * ok * Bo 


Sometime, when a dead bird is brought to school for 
inspection, put it aside out of sight, until you have time 
to sever one leg. Then base an inductive lesson upon that, 
as follows: 

Introduction.—“‘Today we are going to find out all we 
can about this foot, and see if we can discover what sort of 
a life was lived by the bird that owned it. We may even 
find out something about the rest of the bird’s body. When 
we are through, we will bring in the rest of it and see if our 
reasoning was good.” 

Experiments, etc.—1. See if the foot when pressed 

against a flat surface makes good contact. 

2. See if it adjusts itself easily round a finger or pencil. 

8. See if the claws cross to interlock when closed. 

4. See if they emerge at right-angles to the sheaths so as 

to give good hanging support. 

5. If the foot is webbed the indications are obvious. 


6. Are the claws sharp and slender, sharp and heavy- 
based, short and straight, or insignificant. 

Inferences as to habit.—No. 1 above would suggest that 
the bird walks or hops on the ground a good deal. 
(Food may be seeds, ground insects and worms). 

2. It.is a perching bird. (Food may be berries, etc., but 
the claws will tell more about that). 


8. It is a hunter and carries its prey in its talons. (Food 
—mice, gophers and game birds.) 

4. Suggests birds of the woodpecker kind. 

5. Webbed feet indicate a water bird of course. The 


question here comes up: “What about waders? Have 
they webbed feet?” If so, how do they differ from 
those of the swimmers? And what about the fishers? 
A comparison of the foot, beak and wing structure 
of Waders, Swimmers and Fishers would make an- 
other very interesting lesson, 


6. Sharp and slender claws suggest use for clinging 
rather than fighting or tearing. Sharp and heavy- 
backed claws suggest the reverse. Short and straight 
claws suggest ground-scratching habit. Insignificant 
claws indicate that the creature’s life in no way de- 
pends upon its claws (cf. man’s toenails.) 

Inferences as to Body Form.—When we have made a 
careful inference as to the use to which the feet are put we 
can do some intelligent guessing about the rest of the body. 
Thus a ground-frequenting bird, provided it is not a wader, 
can be expected to have: 

A. Not a great wing-spread for its weight, because it 
does not need to hover and plane in the sky, looking 
for prey. 

B. Compact feather coat; it does not need the great depth 
of plumage we find in the hunters, because it does 
not fly to enormous altitudes. 


C. Short, stout beak for crushing seeds or bugs. 
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A Practical Aid 
In the Teaching 
of English 


Practical Exercises 
in English 


A. S. Noap, M.A., Asst. Professor of English, 
McGill University, Montreal 


ee new book contains a series of fifty exer- 
cises intended to drill the student of English 

in the proper use of words, phrases and 
clauses. It is not enough to have a particular ex- 
pression or construction pointed to as good or 
faulty ; the use of the good and the avoidance of 
the bad must become second nature. ‘That can be 


accomplished only by continual practice. 


In order that drill in the elements of composition 
—diction and sentence building—might, be made 
more lively and interesting, the author has drawn 
upon material with which the student is familiar. 
He has drawn freely from the Canadian Press, 
from contemporary fiction, and from student 


themes for his examples. 


Review Exercises have been introduced to enable 


the student to see how he is progressing. 


Practice Exercises in English contains valuable 
supplementary material for English Classes. 


Write today for your copy 


Price 60 cents 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


(CANADA) LIMITED 


70 Bond Street Toronto, Ontario 
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A bird with the hunter’s feet, on the other hand, may be 
expected to have: 


A. A great wing spread for its weight, because it 
needs high speed and ability to poise itself motionless 
in the sky. 

B. A wide tail for quick steering. 

C. Thick, deep feather coat for warmth at high altitudes. 
(If you pluck a big hawk you will be astonished at the 
scrawny body). 

D. A strong hooked beak for tearing its food. 


We have no space here to continue the process of “in- 
telligent guessing,” but it is easy to imagine what might 
be the suitable bodily equipment of waders, swimmers and 
tree-insect hunters. 


Conclusion.—When you and the class have reasoned out 
the possible features of the bird from which the foot has 
been taken, bring in the bird and check up your theories. 
Don’t be ashamed if the inductive process has gone astray 
somewhere. Find out where it went wrong, and promise the 
class a chance to inspect the whole bird next day. The next 
lesson will then be along this line, a deductive lesson. 


DEDUCTIVE LESSON ON A DEAD BIRD 


Introduction.—lIdentify the bird. Briefly state its habits 
(food, haunts, etc.) 

Lesson.—Examine its parts, and have the pupils explain 
why they are suitable to a bird of that kind. 

Conclusion.—Impress upon the pupils the excellence of 
this bird’s physical equipment for winning its livelihood. 
Urge them to try to discover other examples in animal and 
plant life which illustrate “adaptation to environment.” 


GRADE IxX.— 
LITERATURE 
KEATS: CHAPMAN’S HOMER 


1. What figure of speech does Keats employ in the open- 
ing lines, and what exactly does he mean? 

2. Translate lines three and four into common prose. 

3. What is “Homer’s demesne,” and why had Keats never 
“breathed its pure serene’? What is here conveyed in the 
word “serene”? 

4. How did Keats “hear Chapman speak out loud and 
bold”? What sort of writing is described here? Would it be 
suitable for the sort of thing we find in Homer? 


5. What expression would the watcher give to his emo- 
tions as the “new planet swims into his ken”? Does Keats 
do anything like that? Is there any particular aptness in 
the simile? 


6. Correct the historical reference in line eleven. 

7. Does Keats wish us to think of “Cortez” as expecting 
to find the Pacific in the way indicated in the notes? What 
feeling does he try to convey to us by comparing himself 
to Cortez? And how does he enhance the effect by the closing 
words “Silent upon a peak in Darien”? 

8. This sonnet is accounted one of the three finest in the 
English tongue. What qualities can you point out which seem 
to justify such a high estimation? 

9. Make a short statement about the form of this sonnet 
(number of verses, scansion, rhyme scheme). 


Notes to Questions 5 and 7— 


There is a fine aptness in the simile of the astronomer 
. . . one who, while others sleep, scans from his little room 
aloft the great heavenly bodies. Keats is doing much the 
same thing, save that the things which he scans are the great 
illustrious minds of the ages. And he, discovering in a little 
dusty translation the world’s oldest, finest epic, gets much 
the same thrill as would the astronomer who, gazing through 
his telescope at some familiar constellation, sees a new body 
move flaming into sight. And like the astronomer, he is all 
in haste to tell the world in glowing terms of the new wonder 
he has found. 

We lose something of the thought of the sonnet if we 
interpret the Cortez reference in accordance with the note 
on Balboa. Balboa was looking for the ocean, expecting to 
find it. Keats has in mind one who, climbing laboriously 
among steep and tedious ways, comes all suddenly upon a 
vast shining ocean which lures him on to exploits and adven- 
tures never before dreamed of. So Keats felt when, opening 
with little interest Chapman’s translation, he found in it a 
wonderful story of human suffering and heroism which kept 
him enthralled the whole long night. 
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Now, more than ever before, yous must 
consolidate your experience, add’ to your 
qualifications, and in every possible way 
prepare for the severest competition. In 
teaching, as well as in business, it is the 
man or woman with the qualifications 
whom the board of managers wish to retain 
in times.of stress, Only those teachers who 
have the courage to spend energy and 
money. at this time and the determination 
to achieve their ambitions will hold their 
present positions or advance to better ones: 
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The editor has combined the two meth- 
ods, Phonic and “Look and Say,” so deftly 
that it is not the method but the story inter- 
est that. is supreme. 

Handbooks for the teachers have. also 
been prepared to be used in conjunction 
with the pupil's book. 


L Pypil’s Book 4— 


Not the “cat sat on the mat” style, but lessons 
about.the things in which the modern. child is 


‘interested. Colour illustrations and smali line draw- 


RS tsetse tarey—tsntnteetmnetnten ence 30. cents. 
Supplement A— 


‘Twelve Peading lessons, eleven of which are simple 
stories..The concluding pages. consist of exercises 
BTV Mees a cette int CONES 
Pupil’s Book B— 

Begins with a study of long vowels and diphthongs 
and proceeds to the combinations of vowels and con- 
sonants; The reading matter is continuous in inter- 
est and cleverly illustrated... kee cents. 


Supplement B— 

Used in conjunction with Pupil’s Book. B—Con- 
tains practice im change of tense and has exercises 
on new words and phrases...... : 15 cénts. 
Pupil’s Book C— 

Attractively Hlustrated and contains entertaining 
selections of folk tales and poetry. 50 cents. 


Supplement C— 


Ti this book there is continuity of interest. The 
stories are written conversationally 20 cents. 


Teachers’ Books, A, B and C— 
Give’ suggestions for teaching and explain fully 
the purpese of each book 50 cents. 
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A; preliminary book with amusing line drawings 
which iustrate the lesson... 20. cents. 
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"Why Can't We Save? 
How ‘often do you -eay-ehil an ve 
find that your expenses eat up ail your 

Other people, with no larger in- 
you cannot afford. Is it because you 
have no definite plan of allotting your 
money ? Bde f. 

The Royal Bank Budget Book 


will help you to plan your expenses 
with something tospare. > 
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the world's fastest shorthand e 


Six of the last seven contests for the Wortn’s 
SHORTHAND CHAMPIONSHIP have “been won by 
writers of Grece SHORTHAND. : 

These chainpions are? 

1921--ALBERT SCHNEIDER 
1923—-CHARLES LEE SWEM 
1924—-CHARLES LEE SWEM 
1925—-MARTIN J. DUPRAW 
1926-—MARTIN J. DUPRAW 
1927-—-MARTIN. J. DUPRAW 


The ackievements of Gregg Shorthand. writers 
in national, state, and lecal contests leave no dowbt 
as to the superiority of the system in botk speed and 
accuracy. The qualities that have made Gregg 
hand the predominating system for swift. and. ac- 
curate writing for all purposes are the qualities that 
have made it the choice of. more than 95% of the 
schools of the United States. 


Im Caneda Gregg Shorthand is taught in one’ 
or more schools in practically every city. im the Do- 
minion and its popularity is increasing year. by year. 
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